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Thomas Wilson, Tudor Scholar-Statesman 


By Avsert J. SCHMIDT 


fp BURCKHARDT in his masterly volume on the Italian Renais- 
sance observed that “there were two purposes . . . for which the 
humanist was as indispensable to the republics as to princes or 
popes, namely, the official correspondence of the State, and the 
making of speeches on public and solemn occasions.’ He proceeded 
to show how only the “humanist was credited with the knowledge 
and ability for the post of secretary?” What Burckhardt had to say 
of Italian humanists of the Quatrocento most assuredly pertained to 
the humanist-statesmen of Tudor England. Uncommonly versatile, 
English scholars frequently during the sixteenth century passed 
directly from the hallowed life of the university to the more excit- 
ing and lucrative one at court. No impractical academicians were 
these scholar-statesmen; rather they often appeared hard-headed 
and ruthless, no less adept in applying the rack to a rebel than 
discoursing on Cicero and Demosthenes. Their creditable perform- 
ance as diplomats and secretaries needs no amplification here, 
generally, because of their grounding in the Roman law and classics, 
they were conservative in their political and social creeds. Reform, 
they supposed, should conform to the pattern prescribed by the 
ancients. They found it difficult to reconcile the disruptive forces 
unleashed by the break from Rome with their concepts of the well- 


1The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (New York, 1954), p. 168. 
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ordered society. Many of them appear little more than prophets of 
doom, but others considered the problems of their age with caution 
and wisdom. The contributions of this second group during an age 
of social, political, and intellectual turbulence stands in need of 
illumination. 

Most of these Tudor personages have left little data on their 
private lives. It is a source of satisfaction for the historian when 
an official document or letter reveals a personal note which aids 
in the delineation of an almost hidden character or in a more accu- 
rate diagnosis of his public life. This paper purports to deal with 
the interrelationship of the private and official life of one such 
Elizabethan scholar-statesman, Dr. Thomas Wilson.’ 

The life of Thomas Wilson because of his versatility was to 
some extent a microcosm of the ‘Tudor age in which he lived. If 
he did not rank so bra in scholarship as Cheke or Smith, in eco- 
nomic acumen as Gresham, or in political wisdom as Cecil and 
Walsingham, he did possess a good many qualifications which none- 
theless made him important in each of these three categories. As a 
humanist scholar he is best known as the author of the Rule of 
Reason (1551), the more celebrated Arte of Rhetorique (1553),° 
and as the translator of Demosthenes’ orations from Greek into 
English (1570). As an economist he entered through the backdoor 
with a Discourse upon Usury (1571), a savage attack on usury 
and enclosures. His methods were not those of the cloudy-minded 
monk; his gr Isp of economic principles in general and his analysis 
of the intricacies of the Antwerp money-market in particular mark 
him as second only to the great Gresham as an economist in Tudor 
E-ngland.* 

On the political level Thomas Wilson had a varied and highly 
exciting career. For nearly twenty years he sat in the queen’s var- 
ious parliaments rendering good service to the crown as a royal 


2Cf. A. F. Pollard’s biog. in Dict. Nat. Biog., XXI, 603-607. 


‘The best authority on Wilson’s contributions to rhetoric was the late Russell 
Wagner, whose doctoral dissertation (Cornell U.) and many published articles 
dealt with the subject. Wilson’s work on rhetoric has been considered the best 
English treatment of that subject during the sixteenth century. 


‘Raymond de Roover, Gresham on Foreign Exchange (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), 


p. 97, suggests that Wilson was abler than Gresham in analyzing theoretical economic 
problems. Cf. Wilson, Discourse upon Usury, ed. R. H. Tawney (London, 1926). 
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official, but still speaking his own mind when occasions demanded. 
As a civilian he served on separate embassies to Portugal and the 
Netherlands. After his Portuguese mission in 1567 he became the 
queen's recognized authority on the affairs of that country and was 
at the end of the next decade one of the strongest supporters at the 
English court of the Portuguese pretender Don Antonio, Wilson 
journeyed twice to the Netherlands in the mid-seventies on the 
queen’s business. Unlike his royal mistress he did not temporize but 
rather became an unconditional partisan of the Prince of Orange. 
In 1577 he returned to enter the privy council and share the office 
of principal secretary with Walsingham. Both these offices he 
retained until his death in 1581. 

Thomas Wilson was born in 1523 or 1524, one of five sons of 
Thomas and Anne Wilson of Strubby, Lincolnshire.’ The elder 
Thomas was a man of standing in his community; he apparently 
capped a good marriage with land acquisitions after the Lincoln- 
shire rising of 1536. Young Thomas, his eldest son, was in 1537 
packed off to Eton, where he established a long friendship with 
the master, the dramatist Nicholas Udall.” From Eton he went up 
to King’s College, Cambridge, where from 1541 until 1553 he 
acquired, along with the New Learning, the new religion.’ Wilson 
became a member of that scholarly circle which included John 
Cheke, Thomas Smith, Roger Ascham, Walter Haddon, and a host 
of others. He cast his political lot with the Dudleys and Greys and 
was among those scholars who embraced the theologian Bucer 
when the latter arrived in Cambridge in 1550. As if to emphasize 
his ideas on theology, he joined Ascham in tutoring the sons of the 
great Protestant patroness Katherine Brandon (the former Kath- 


‘Wilson was born between Aug. 13, 1523 and Jan. 29, 1524. Cf. my article, “Some 
Notes on Dr. Thomas Wilson and his Lincolnshire Connections; soon to appear 
in the Lincolnshire Historian, for a fuller discussion of Wilson’s Lincolnshire 
background. 


6Cf. A. W. Reed, “Nicholas Udall and Thomas Wilson? Review of English 
Studies, 1 (1925), 275-283, which discusses Udall’s association with Wilson in the 
early 1550's. The entire article is based on PR.O. Town Deposition, C 24/30. 


™Wilson went up to King’s College on Aug. 13, 1542 (King’s Coll, Protocollum 
Bk., 1, fol. 104); he was admitted a fellow on Aug. 14, 1545, but ceased to be one 
by the term Michaelmas to Christmas 1547 (ibid., fol. 118; King’s Coll. Mundum Bk., 
1547-48). He received his B.A. in either 1546 or 1547 (ibid., 1545-46; Grace Book 
Delta, 1542-89, ed. John Venn |Cambridge, 1910), p. 40). 
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erine Willoughby), duchess of Suffolk.* Mary’s accession at first 
sent Wilson into retirement on his Lincolnshire estates and finally 
to travel on the continent. As a classical scholar he was perhaps 
more naturally attracted to Italy than to the English communities 
in Germany or Switzerland, but in Italy he soon fell out with the 
authorities. After a period of residence in Padua, where he studied 
Greek under Cheke, he moved on to an atmosphere of less toler- 
ance in Rome. Wilson’s intrigue there against Cardinal Pole 
provoked Queen Mary, and she denounced him to Pope Paul IV 
as a heretic. This pope, who needed no prodding when it came 
to heretics, had the scholar clapped into prison sometime during 
the summer of 1558. There he languished until freed by the Roman 
mob in August of the following year. From Rome he fled north 
to Ferrara, where he stayed long enough to obtain from the univer- 
sity a degree in civil law. By early 1560 he had successfully made 
his way back to England after an absence of nearly five years. 
Disillusioned with scholarship and penniless, Wilson turned to 
politics and statecraft for a career.’ Through the intercession of 
his friends William Cecil and Robert Dudley he secured such 
political plums as the mastership of St. Katharine’s Hospital, an 
advocateship in the Court of Arches, and mastership in the Court 
of Requests. About the same time (1560-1561), Wilson married a 
widow Agnes Brook,"’ the sister of the English merchants Winter, 
whose commercial grievances he pleaded at the Portuguese court 
in 1567. He made his family life conform rigidly to his official 
duties. The couple lived at St. Katharine’s, where before 1565 they 
had three children. Rarely in good health, Agnes died in June 
1574. Some two years later Wilson married Jane Pinchon, the 
widow of John Pinchon of Writtle, Essex, and granddaughter of 


*Wilson mentioned the young Suffolks in his Rhetorique and wrote Epistola de 
Vita et Obitu duorum Fratrum Suffolciensium Henrici et Caroli Brandon (London, 
1551) shortly after their death from the sweating sickness. For information on the 
Lincolnshire connection between Wilson and the Willoughby-Brandons see my 
article in the Lincolnshire Historian. 


*Cf. Wilson’s own statement on the subject in his preface to the 1560 ed. of the 
Rhetorique. The latest is G. H. Mair’s ed. (Oxford, 1909). 


10See The Visitation of the Country of Gloucester, 1623, ed. J. Maclean, Harl. 


Soc., XXI (London, 1885), p. 278. Contrary to the earlier biographies of Wilson, 
Agnes Brook was his first rather than second wife. 
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Henry VII's infamous minister Richard Empson."' She died some 
three years later. Wilson, ill much of the time himself during the 
two years following, finally succumbed on May 20, 1581." 


The manner of man Thomas Wilson was has been discussed by 
historians because they have felt that his character was a vital force 
in his writings and actions. One seventeenth-century biographer 
noted that the scholar-statesman 


had the breeding of courtiers so long until he was one himself. . . . It 
was his interest as well as his gift to be more learned than witty, more 
reverened than plausible, more considerate than active. His thoughts 
were as his inclination, grave; his discourse as his reading, subtle; his 
actions as his education, well weighed, regular as his temper, even and 
smooth as custom, and resolved as a habit gotten in that advancement 
of virtue, a well-disciplined society; where example teacheth, company 
comforteth, emulation quickneth, glory raiseth. . . . Three things 
completed this Secretary: Quick dispatch and industry, constant intelli- 
gence and correspondence, a large and strong memory." 


More recently G. H. Mair has observed that Wilson cannot be 


called an Elizabethan, for that “word fits best the high sense of 
glory and achievement which sprang upon the nation after the 
destruction of Spain”’ Rather he “belongs to an elder and graver 
age,’ for he and his friends were “no splendid courtiers nor daring 
and hardy adventurers; still less were they swashbucklers . . . or 
literary dandies:’ Wilson was 


one of a band of grave and dignified scholars, men preoccupied with 
morality and citizenship as well as with the lighter problems of learning 
and style. They fought for sound education, for good classical scholar- 


11Jane had married Pinchon some twenty years before he died (1573); she was 
the granddaughter rather than the daughter (cf. Pollard in D.N.B.) of Henry VII's 
minister whose son and heir Richard fathered Jane (cf. Prerog. Court of Canter- 
bury Wills, Richard Empson, 1556, 10 Ketchyn and L. and P, Henry VIII, 1538, 
XI, pt. I, no, 190-224). 


'2According to PR.O, Inquis. P M., C. 142/233, no. 41, 34 Eliz. and Court of 
Wards, 7/23, no. 112, 34 Eliz. May 19, rather than June 16 or 17 (cf. D.N.B.), was 
the date of Wilson’s death. On May 30 Hunsdon wrote Walsingham and mentioned 
that he had heard of his passing (British Museum, Harleian MS. 6999, fol. 185). 
Wilson prepared his will the day before he died (RC.C.W. 32 Tirwhite). 


wDavid Lloyd, Statesmen and Favorites of England Since the Reformation 
(London, 1665), pp. 209-212, et passim. 
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ship, for the purity of written English, and behind these for the strength 
and worth of the native English character, which they felt was men- 
aced by the reckless orgy of assimilation which seized young Eng land 
face to face with the allurements which reached it from abroad." 


‘Tawney in his introduction to Wilson’s Usury noted Wilson’s 
wealth of practical experience, but generally concurred with Mair 
that he was one of those “grave Henricians” out of joint with his 
times during the reign of Elizabeth. 

Wilson's written remains and recorded activity go far to sub- 
stantiate the view that he was a grave scholar concerned with 
problems of morality, religion, and commonwealth. Vigilant against 
threats to the realm both from within and without, he attacked his 
foes savagely. The usurer whose high interest rates hit hard his 
queen’s purse as well as the commonalty of the realm he denounced 
as a caterpillar or “Spider, Canker, Aspis, Serpent, and Devil” of 
the commonwealth.’ The enclosurer fared no better with him. In 
his Discourse upon Usury he made his Civilian say: 


[From usury] commeth decay of good houses and wracking of the 
people, throughe this devouring a which being not many, 
In respecte of all others, doe gather the goodes of infinyte persones 
into theire owne handes. And so the commonweale is weakened, and 
whole townes destroyed, through the covetous usurer. For when they 

have gotten whole manours and townes into theire hands, they are 
sorye that anye shoulde dwell there but them selves. And so they 
ridde a waye in time the poore tenauntes and suffer them to begge, 
and to dye for hunger; and for tillage use sheepgates wher no men 
are mainteyned, nor house holden, but all overthrowne, and in steede 
of houses, desert places to bee seene, and wilde solytarines for beastes 
to raunge in and to feede upon, cattaile and shepe occupyinge the places 
of manye a good honest meaninge man. So that by these twoe idle 
occupacions, great usurye and manye flockes of sheepe and heardes of 
beastes, this noble Countrey is made in maner a forest, and brought 
to great ruyn and decay, through dyspeoplying of men, overthrowing 
of townes, and oppressyng of the poore with intollerable usury."” 


M4Wilson’s Rhetorique, ed. G. H. Mair, Introduction, p. xxvii. 


'SQuoted from a speech Wilson made in the commons on Apr. 19, 1571 (B. M. 
Cotton MSS, Titus, F. I, fols. 163-164). 


16Tawney, ed. Wilson’s Usury, p. 286. He viewed with alarm the “sturdy beggar? 


(Cf. speech in commons on Apr. 15, 1571, on this topic in B. M. Cotton MSS, Titus, 
F. I, fol. 1§2b.) 
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He criticized the idle who by their “dicing, carding, picking, steal- 
ing and fighting” brought moral as well as physical decay to the 
realm, but the choicest invective he reserved for “lewd” and 
“varlet” rebels whom he was usually inclined to classify either as 
Anabaptist or Papist. Well he might take cognizance of conspirators, 
for there was opposition enough to the queen’s sovereignty in cer- 
tain parts of England. Because much of the unrest came to focus 
upon the person of the Scottish queen, Wilson in the commons in 
1572 minced no words in demanding the extreme penalty for that 
lady."’ On the foreign scene he worked incessantly to counter 
England’s enemies. He made no secret of his views on the inade- 
quacy of his queen’s foreign policy and was one of the foremost 
spokesmen among Elizabeth’s councilors for alliance with the 
Protestant princes on the continent.’* Wilson’s concern for the 
reformed religion was deep-rooted, but that he made his foreign 
policy contingent upon it was contrary to the will of his politique 
queen. 

Wilson’s dourness was further emphasized by his reputed cruelty. 
One biographer has characterized him as “‘a remorseless torturer or 
an officious priest-catcher:’ The torture that he endured while in 
Rome left him embittered and little inclined to pity those who 
opposed him. As a frequent inquisitor of suspects, he was especially 
active with Sir Thomas Smith in ferreting out Ridolfi conspirators 
and torturing them in “the pryson in the blodie ‘lower?’ The 
English Catholic exiles in the Netherlands so felt his sting that they 
threatened him with death, but such a threat in no way dismayed 
him. The Spanish agent Guaras even accused him of conspiring 
with William the Silent to kidnap the Spaniard Don John.”° 


'7The record of this speech is to be found in Thomas Cromwell's Parliamentary 
Diary, 1572 (J. Ek. Neale transcripts, London). 


isCf. my article, “A Treatise on England’s Perils, 1578) Archiv fiir Reformations 
geschichte, XLVI (1955), 243-249. 


Cal. Salisbury MSS, I, 508 ff. Wilson examined many suspects during his public 
life. Some of the more prominent were the commonwealth man John Hales, the 
Irish clergyman Creaghe, the Bishop of Ross, and the Spanish agent Guaras 
mentioned below. 


“Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, nos. 463, 464. Wilson, not oblivious 
to the animosity Guaras bore him, was largely responsible for the lengthy imprison- 
ment suffered by the Spanish agent. 
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Among contemporaries Wilson’s reputation for industry was 
well known. A voluminous correspondent, he sent long and detailed 
accounts of his own embassies to court and similarly dispatched 
detailed instructions and fatherly advice to ambassadors in the field 
after he had been elevated to the secretaryship. In 1578 when the 
queen directed the establishment of an office “for keeping papers 
and records concerning matters of state and council,’ she appointed 
the ever-efficient Wilson first keeper, or “Clerk of the Papers?’*! 

Unquestionably one so meticulous, incisive, purposeful, and intel- 
ligent as Thomas Wilson was a valuable servant to the Tudors, but, 
say his biographers, his narrow prejudices and dour nature im- 
paired his usefulness because they deprived him of the flexibility 
in public affairs that Cecil and Walsingham possessed in quantity. 
Certainly Wilson did not measure up to these giants, but his status 
as diplomat and courtier hardly seems compatible with his charac- 
terization as an ascetic and moralist. More needs to be said about 
the worldly side of Wilson’s character if his role in the turbulent 
politics and intellectual climate of Elizabeth’s England is to be fully 
revealed, 

Thomas Wilson, linguist extraordinary, moved with ease whether 
in the cosmopolitan society of the continent or in that of England. 
Those who knew him testified that he was no scholarly recluse. 
The papal legate in the Low Countries marveled at the finery of 
his retinue when he was there on embassy.** The Spaniard Reque- 
sens wrote to his master Philip that Wilson, constantly feted by the 
Flemish nobility, hardly ever left their banquets sober.** He got 
on well with the vacillating Flemings though he lost all faith in 
them as political allies. He distrusted the Spanish leaders, yet he was 
not aloof and unsociable. With Requesens he argued the respective 
merits of Catholicism and Protestantism; he subtlely criticized 


21M. S. Giuseppi, Guide to the Public Records (London, 1924), Il, 1. When 
Wilson received his appointment it was decided “that certain place should be 
appointed for them [state papers] and a fit man chosen for registering and keeping 
them in order, who should be tied by oath for the secrecy and safe keeping 
thereof?’ Ibid. 


*2Sega to Como, July 1, 1577. SP, Rome, 1572-78, no. 617. 


2*Requesens to Philip II, Dec. 12, 1574. Louis PB Gachard, Correspondance de 
Philippe 11 (Brussels, 1848-79), UI, 214. 


24Wilson to Burghley, Feb. 20, 1574/75. SP, Foreign, 1575-77, no. 31. 
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DeRoda for permitting the Spanish soldiery to commit barbarities 
in Antwerp.’ To Don John of Austria he good-naturedly but 
pointedly expressed his mistrust of all that Spain stood for in the 
Netherlands. The Spaniards, judging from their letters, accepted 
him as much as they did any Englishman despite his opposition to 
their policy. Wilson considered William the Silent England’s most 
faithful ally on the continent, and he himself was considered by 
the prince and his wife as their best friend, next to Leicester, in 
England.” Casimir of the Palatinate looked to him in a similar 
fashion, while no one at the English court gave the Portuguese 
pretender so much encouragement as did Wilson. He knew and 
liked Philip Marnix, Orange’s lieutenant. Ludovico Guicciardini, 
the best contemporary authority on the Antwerp money market, 
apparently discounted Wilson’s diatribe against usury when he 
once recommended Wilson for an embassy to Germany.*’ He was 
well acquainted with the Spanish humanist Arias Montano,** who 
was serving his master Philip in the Low Countries; and probably 
through Montano he met the latter’s good friend, Ortelius the 
mapmaker. Nor to all Catholics residing in the Netherlands did 
Wilson show hostility. So long as they did not practice sedition, 
he was even cordial. He was sympathetic with the unfortunate 
Thomas Copley, for whom he tried to regain properties in England. 
He had nothing but good will for the old Henrician scholar John 
Heywood. But when the latter’s son, a Jesuit, offered to preach 
before Wilson, the ambassador threatened to “pluck him out of 
the pulpit” if he uttered an offensive word against the queen, her 
religion, or her magistrates.*” 

At court Wilson had numerous friends. He identified himself 
with the radical protestant faction in the privy council led by 
Walsingham and Leicester, yet he kept on good terms with the 
moderates. Toward Burghley he showed scrupulous good will and 
is said to have acted as a mediator between those great enemies, 


2°Wilson to Privy Council, Nov. 19, 1576. Ibid., no. 1021. 


26Rogers to Wilson, Mar. 24, 1577/78. SP, Foreign, 1577-78, no. 733. Wilson even 
contemplated sending one of his daughters to wait upon the princess of Orange. 


*™Rogers to Burghley, Mar. 28, 1578. Ibid., no. 744. 
28Wilson to Burghley, Mar. 13, 1574/75. SP, Foreign, 1575-77, no. 46. 
2°Wilson to Burghley, Dec. 20, 1574. SP, Foreign, 1572-74, no. 1615. 
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Leicester and Sussex.“ Wilson was especially fond of the ill-fated 
William Davison, his successor in the Low Countries. To that 
ambassador the newly appointed secretary sent fatherly advice and 
gentle encouragement. Wilson had many friends among the divines, 
the most prominent of whom were Archbishop Parker and Bishops 
Jewel and Parkhurst." He perhaps encouraged such friendships by 
occasionally sending a thoughtful gift—a goshawk or some jewels 
from the Netherlands for Leicester, or some greyhounds for his 
friend Casimir of the Palatinate. 

Wilson’s association with the Cambridge humanists and reform- 
ers during the 1540’s and 1550’s has been noted. Probably of the 
lot Walter Haddon from his own King’s College was his closest 
friend. They corresponded frequently; and while Wilson was in 
Portugal in the 1560's, he acted as a mediator in the scholarly 
feud between Haddon and the Portuguese scholar Osorio.** Wilson 
himself was highly esteemed in the world of scholarship. Many 
contributed poetic praise in the prefaces of his written works. 
Daniel Rogers, an old friend and fellow diplomat, wrote a series 
of epigrams in Wilson’s honor.’* Thomas Hatcher, a Cambridge 
scholar and friend, dedicated to him his edition of Nicholas Carr’s 


De Scriptorum Britannicorum in 1576 and another Cantabrigian, 
Thomas Bing, his edition of Nicholas Carr's Latin translation of 
Demosthenes. 

In dress and dwelling Thomas Wilson displayed an elegance 
which marked him less the Henrician than the Elizabethan. During 
an age when a gentleman’s clothes conveyed an impression of 
unmatched richness, his wardrobe conformed to the prescribed 


“Lloyd, p. 212. 


‘Returning penniless from his Marian exile in 1560, Wilson obtained from 
Parker appointment as moderator of the “college of Stoke by Clare” in Suffolk 
(Cambridge, Corpus Christi MS. CXIV, fol. 801; Parkhurst Epist., Cambridge 
University MSS, Fe, Il. 34 et passim). Jewel wrote Wilson a warm note of approval 
for the latter's condemnation of usury (Works of John Jewel, ed. John Ayre 
|Cambridge, 1850], I1V, 1276); Wilson kept a portrait of the bishop in his study at 
Edmonton (cf, Wilson’s Household Inventory, Estate House, Old Charlton, Kent, 
this inventory is reproduced in my forthcoming article, “A Household Inventory, 
1581,’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society). 


*2Cf. Lawrence V. Ryan, “The Haddon-Osorio Controversy (1563-1583); Church 
History, XXII (1953), 142-154. 


Cf. Hist. MSS Comm., 4th Report, pp. 252-254. 
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pattern of the aristocracy. A portrait painted in 1575°* depicted 
him bearded and wearing the fashionable flat-crown cap and a 
black, fur-trimmed gown. This gown of quality was perhaps one 
listed in his inventory as “a long, wrought, velvet gown faced with 
sables and furred with squirrels,’ or perhaps it was the one of 
“black velvet with a broad parchment lace of black silk furred 
with squirrels and faced with pootes:’? His wardrobe contained 
numerous other articles of apparel.*° Wilson’s establishment in 
Edmonton, Middlesex, reflected extravagant taste and worldly 
interest.“ An edifice of some twenty rooms, it was at the time of 
his death in 1581 well stocked with all the necessaries and a goodly 
number of luxuries. The true richness of the house shows itself in 
the furnishings of the “Street Chamber” where Wilson had 
Canapie of crimsen satten flowred with Embroderie of cloth of 
Golde gilte bells fringed with crimsen damaske fringed with Crim- 
sen silke with fyve curtaynes of crimsen silke Taffetie” and “a fyne 
quilte of Turkey crimsen silke on the one side & yealow ty ke on 
the other side”’ In his stables he sheltered horses, and in his cellars 
he kept an ample supply of wine and beer.’’ Though a widower 
during his brief residence at Edmonton, he evidently intended to 
provide his children as well as himself with every comfort. 


Wilson’s striving for and achieving material w ell- being is closely 
associated with his keen understanding of high finance. As a civ ilian 
and ambassador he had negotiated on commercial matters and was 
familiar from firsthand experience with the Antwerp money mar- 
ket. His good business sense was recognized by his English friends. 
Burghley and Leicester thought him a good judge of horses and 
entrusted him with purchase of the same; the earl also directed 


*4Located at the National Portrait Gallery, London. 


*5Wilson’s Inventory, 1581. These two gowns were priced at £ 36 13s 4d and £28 
respectively. The value of all his gowns totaled £ 126 16s 3d. 


‘This estate, called Pymnes, he purchased from one Nicholas Rodelsby, gent., 
in the spring of 1579 for £300; during the summer following he secured from 
Rodelsby additional land adjacent to his estate for {40 (PR.O. Close Rolls, C. 
54/1052, and PR.O. Feet of Fines, CP 25 [2] 172, 21 Eliz. Trinity). The Pymnes 
estate, sold after Wilson’s death to pay his debts, was valued in his final inventory 
at £350. Burghley possessed it by the late 1580's. 


8™Wilson’s Inventory, 158:. This canopy and quilt were valued at £5 and £7 
respectively. His stock of beverages included 4 hogsheads of Gascony and half a 
butt of sack as well as 14 hogsheads of “stronge beare:’ 
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Wilson to buy jewels for him abroad. Wilson showed the same 
astuteness when it came to his own affairs. Destitute on the eve 
of his political career in 1560, he died in 1581 a man of more than 
moderate means. His wealth accrued less from the statutory salaries 
of his offices in the Courts of Arches and Requests and the secretary- 
ship than from the perquisites attached to them.** He improved his 
state also by his business activities and by obtaining various sinecures 
and gifts from the queen. Wilson had substantial land holdings,”” 
and from his Edmonton estate he sold timber.*’ The most attractive 
political plums which he received from the crown were the master- 
ship of St. Katharine’s Hospital in 1561 and the lay deanship of 
Durham in 1578."' 

Wilson’s association with both St. Katharine’s and Durham 
deserve derailed consideration, for in both these offices Wilson 
seems to have gone beyond the bounds of acceptable business-like 
practice to exploit their worth, He was variously charged in the 
case of St. Katharine’s with wasting the revenues, destroying the 
buildings, and selling the choir.** Although these charges were not 
altogether justifiable, they do suggest that Wilson did not always 
have the best interests of the hospital at heart. Once he seems to 


8*The statutory salaries for Master of Requests ordinary and secretary were £100 


each (cf. Inner Temple, Petyt MS. 538, XX XIX, 147). 


“Wilson supplemented lands inherited in Strubby and Washingborough, Lincs., 
with purchases made during the 1570’s (PR.O. Close Rolls, C. 54/917; C. 54/1017; 
C. 54/1050; C. 54/1054, PR.O, Patent Rolls, C. 66/1175). He seems to have taken 
over the Writtle, Essex, estates of his second wife, and added to them (ibid., C. 
54/1005). Wilson’s final inventory noted his —— a lease on the manor of Salt- 
fleetby, Lines., valued at £633 6s 8d. Wilson’s final holdings are for the most part 
listed in Inquisit. PM. C. 142/233, no. 41, 34 Eliz. and Cr. of Wards 7/23, no. 112, 
34 Eliz. 


40Cf, Wilson's Inventory in which his debtors are noted. One was Burghley, who 
had made separate purchases of “deal Bordes” and “Tymber? 


*1Besides these he received from the queen a £100 life annuity in 1571 (PR.O. 
Patent Rolls, 13 Eliz., C. 66/1076, m. 29); and the parsonage of Mansfield in Notting- 
hamshire with all its rights and lands (ibid., C. 66/1189, m. 38). 


42The best and most recent history of St. Katharine’s is that by Catherine Jamison, 
The History of the Royal Hospital of St. Katharine by the Tower of London 
(London, 1952). Miss Jamison’s chapter on Wilson’s administration is excellent. One 
myth which Miss Jamison dispelled pertains to Wilson’s selling the choir, Fuller, in 
his Worthies of England (London, 1662), interpreted Stowe’s account of Wilson’s 
dissolving the choir, “not much inferior to that of Paul’s’ to mean that he took down 
the choir loft and sold it. Actually, Wilson for purposes of economy did no more 
that discontinue the male singing choir. 
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have paid his brother Godfrey and an associate excessively for a 
loan which they made to the institution; the whole transaction took 
on the appearance of a clever family manipulation to fleece the 
hospital. * On another occasion he tried blackmailing the London 
city authorities by threatening to resurrect St. Katharine’s ancient 
rights to hold a fair—one that would rival the highly profitable one 
of St. Bartholomew. The London city officials resisted and threat- 
ened litigation before Wilson finally sold the fair rights to them 
for £300. There is no evidence that the sum ever accrued to the 
hospital.** In another instance Wilson secured for the hospital—not 
for himself this time—exemption from the First-Fruits and Tenths 
taxes of the crown.*® 

Wilson’s appointment to the deanship of Durham in 1579 was 
from beginning to end a political reward and as such was an uncon- 
cealed mockery of the church office which he held. Not once did 
he visit Durham, since he was installed by proxy, had letters of 
dispensation from the queen for non-residence,"’ and was a layman 
taking over a clerical office.‘’ Wilson clearly stated his policy to 
the sub-deans of the cathedral when he wrote them on February 
22, 1578-79, that 


I would have you and the other prebendaries to lay your heads together 
for the common welfare and whom you find faulty to deal with them 
thereafter, to call unto account such as are suspected to have made 
their own gain. In anything you shall agree upon, amongst yourselves 
for the profit of the house, w hen I know your minds and determinations 
particularly, you shall have my assent thereunto by letter or otherwise." 


‘8 Jamison, pp. 71-72. 


*4Wilson’s dealings with the London Alderman are recorded at the London 
Record Office, Minutes of the Court of Alderman, Repertory Books, XV and XVI 
passim. I am indebted to Miss Jamison for these sources, which I have checked. 

45PR.O. First Fruits Court, Plea Rolls, E. 337, Roll V, no. 29. This is Miss Jamison’s 
source. 

‘For appointment, cf. PR.O. Patent Rolls, C. 66/1188. The Durham Dean and 
Chapter Register, III, fols. 2v, 3v, deals with proxy and non-residence. 


47B. M. Additional MSS. 23, 235, fol. 5. 


**Durham Dean and ory Acts, 1, 1578-83, fol. 29. One prebendary, Ralph 


Lever of Durham, opposed Vilson’s —— but after receiving censure from 
court, he wrote submussively to Burghley that “I did labor and wish to have such a 
one dean as was qualified according to our statutes and would have been resident 
among us: He acquiesced to Wilson’s appointment when he understood that the 
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Thomas Wilson died just as Elizabeth was entering the most 
critical decade of her career. He was a competent public servant, 
a sound scholar, a defender of the old order in matters economic 
and social, and withal a stout Protestant. By temper and training 
he had more in common with Smith and Burghley than with the 
Elizabethans of the newer order. If he seemed a grave alarmist, the 
danger to the realm—both from within and without—justified his 
position. But for all his moralizing he was no ascetic; rather he 
chose to serve his commonwealth by participation in the world of 
affairs. His learning and cosmopolitanism on one hand and his 
relentless persecution of those who opposed him on the other made 
him well known among his contemporaries. His tastes were world- 
ly, and like so many other Tudor statesmen he feathered his own 
nest whenever the opportunity presented itself. Undoubtedly, Dr. 
Thomas Wilson stands as a significant Tudor personage because his 
activities and interests mirror many of the diverse currents of his 
remarkable age. In versatility if not excellence he was a match for 
most of his contemporaries in the England of Elizabeth. 





secretary could not reside in Durham because of his occupation in “more weighty 
affairs in the commonwealth.’ (S.P Domestic, 1580, CXX V1, no. 18.) Wilson’s statu- 
tory salary was recorded at £266 for each year Michaelmas 1579-80 and 1580-81 
(Dean and Chapter of Durham Treasurer's Book, 1579-80, no. 2; ibid., 1580-81, no. 3). 
The rents from his Durham properties appeared to total about £400 per year 
(Wilson’s Inventory, 1581). 





Ralegh’s Discourse of Tenures and 


Sir Roger Owen 


By Ernest A. StrRATHMANN 


Discourse of Tenures Which Were Before the Conquest’ is the 

most confused in content and style of the miscellaneous prose 
writings attributed to Sir Walter Ralegh. The author argues that 
in most, not merely some, of its characteristic features the system of 
land tenure was of Saxon origin- a minority opinion among sev- 
enteenth-century antiquaries,* but one of some importance in the 
controversial effort to find Saxon precedents for E nglish law and 
liberties. The argument is complicated by difficulties in style and 
text: by many ellipses, especi: lly in the last pages; by references to 
seemingly non-extant “chapters” (e.g., Wo p. 614, “this formely 
in the tenth chapter I have treated of”); and by a strained and inept 
use of figurative language, one example of which must suffice. 


Epiphanius notes out of Homer, how Helena at the wars of Troy stood 
within the city upon a watchtower, and by a torch showed the policy 
and manner of warfaring of the Grecians against the Trojans, the sixth 
line of the method is my Helen, with a torch in her hand, to discover 
the manner and reason of our warfaring by tenure. ... |W, p. 603.] 


Ralegh is not responsible, however, for the content and style of 
Tenures; at worst he can be blamed only for an indifferent job of 
taking notes and extracts from another work, and there is no 
certainty that he performed even this pedestrian task. The dis- 
course wrongly attributed to him represents approximately one 
third of the eighteenth chapter of a work which ran to twenty 
chapters: Of the Antiquity, Ampleness, and Excellency of the Com- 


1Works of Sir Walter Ralegh, 8 vols. (Oxford, 1829), VIII, 592-626. Hereafter 
vol. VIII is cited as W, and the title of the discourse is shortened to Tenures. With a 
few obvious exceptions, quotations are modernized in spelling and punctuation. 


2John H. Stibbs, “Sir Walter Raleigh’s Discourse of Tenures? Tulane Law Review, 
XXII (1947), 273-283. Accepting Ralegh’s authorship of Tenures, Professor Stibbs 
discusses its content in relation to some other treatises on the subject. 
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mon Laws of England, by Sir Roger Owen (1573-1617). Owen’s 
treatise 1s extant only in manuscript copies, of which none that I 
have seen is complete; had it been published, the extracts which 
make up Tenures would not have become so firmly entrenched in 
the Ralegh canon. To survey the history of this confusion requires 
a listing of the copies of Owen’s work with some account of the 
author, an analysis of the relationship of Tenures to chapter 18, and 
a re-examination of the “evidence” for accepting this set of notes 
and extracts as an original work by Ralegh. 


All copies of Owen’s Common Laws,’ though they vary greatly 
in quality, have certain defects in common. In one manuscript 
chapters may be numbered but not titled; in another, titled but 
not numbered. All have blanks to be filled in, usually by proper 
names; but even so the better manuscripts can supply the many 
ellipses i in Tenures. The more inclusive the copy the more likely it 
is to be properly catalogued as Owen’s work. Of the ten manu- 
ne in the following list, only the abbreviated Tenures and one 
larger fragment have been attributed to Ralegh; and two copies of 
chapter 18 are listed as anonymous. 

British Museum Harleian MSS. 6604-06: chapters 1-6 and 15-20. 
The last chapter, in three parts, is inordinately long even in Owen’s 
prolix and badly proportioned work, Unfortunately this manu- 
script, probably copied late in the seventeenth century, is worthless 
as a text. In 1250 folios written in a large, clear hand the copyist 
has made nonsense of his copy (e.g., “the dolphin’s back” becomes 
“Adolphus back”; “Duke William” becomes “Doctor William’’) ,‘ 
and his careless omissions not infrequently reduce a passage to 
incoherence. Nevertheless, since this copy contains more chapters 


8] shall use this shortened title in referring to Owen’s treatise. 


‘Harleian MS. 6606, fols. 76v and 77%, other MSS give correct readings (e.g., 
Cotton MS. Titus B. V, fol. 129%¥). To his credit, the copyist sometimes made an 
effort to check on the completeness and arrangement of his materials: he notes 
(Harl. MS. 6605, fol. 195) “a blank of four or five sheets” in the “book of copy” But 
he moves directly from ch. 6 to ch. 15 without comment. 
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than any other copy that I have seen, it may serve as an arbitrary 
guide to the order of chapters.’ 

British Museum Harleian MS. 3627: chapters 1-6. 

British Museum Harleian MS. 1572: chapters 2-9. 

British Museum Lansdowne MS. 646: five chapters. The chapters 
are listed on fol. 1’ with a numbering not entirely consistent with 
that of Harleian MSS. 6604-06. In the text only chapter 7 is num- 
bered. It is followed by a chapter on tithes, found also in a 
manuscript at Longleat (listed below) and unnumbered in both 
copies. The remaining chapters are 15, 17, and part of 20 (here 
erroneously labeled “Cap. 18” in a hand different from that of 
the manuscript). 

MSS of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat, nos, 209-210: chapters 
1-7, the unnumbered chapter on tithes, and chapters 15, 17, and 
part of 20; MS. no, 211: chapters 10-12. I have not seen other 
copies of these three chapters, one of which (11) is remarkable 
for its brevity, a mere sixteen leaves in quarto.” 

These six copies, with their variations and duplications in con- 
tent, give some idea of the scope of Owen's work and explain the 
otherwise meaningless references in Tenures to “chapters:’ Chapter 
18, in which I am primarily interested as the source of Tenures, 

appears in only one of the manuscripts listed above (Harleian MS. 

6606, fols. 76'-152" ). The value of this manuscript is that it alone 
places chapter 18 in its proper context. Fortunately, since the text 
is corrupt, there are better copies of chapter 18, here listed with 
abbreviated titles for ease of reference. 

Temple: Inner Temple MS. 538.10, fols. 86"-121%, entitled “That 


*The Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts points out the interrelationships of 
the three copies of Owen’s work in that collection. In the entry for Harleian MSS, 
6604-06 Owen is misrepresented, by the quotation of part of a sentence, as claiming 
originality for all the work, the complete sentence (MS. 6606, fol. 5gof-v) has a more 
limited application than the fragmentary quotation indicates. 


“Hist. MSS Comm., Third Report, App., p. 187. The report lists no. 211 as “prob 
ably by Sir Roger Owen, but not part of the work in the two volumes last above” 
(i.€., nos. 209, 210). No. 211 bears the full title of Owen’s treatise, and in both content 
and method the three chapters appear to be part of the Common Laws. 

The six copies thus far fisted account for nineteen of the twenty chapters indicated 
in Harleian MSS. 6604-06: chs. 1-12, 15-20, and an unnumbered chapter on tithes 
which may be one of the two chapters otherwise missing (13 and 14). Other copies 
of Owen’s work may be extant; I have not pursued the search beyond the needs of 
this study of Tenures. 
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Knight service and other Tenures were before the Conquest:’ No 
author is named, but the “long and closely written treatise’”’ par- 
allels chapter 18 of Owen’s work as found in Harleian MS, 6606, 
without the absurdities and obvious errors and omissions of that 
copy. 

Titus: British Museum Cotton MS. Titus B. V, fols. 129'-136”. 
This fragment of a good text, written with wide margins, contains 
only nine pages of Temple (fols. 86" through the first two lines of 
go”). It is headed simply “Capt. 18” (the kind of designation not 
uncommon in other copies of Owen’s work, in which chapters are 
numbered but not titled); and the Catalogue lists it as “39. Part of 
a dissertation on the array of a country, being intitled ‘cap. 18’: 
the end wanting” It was in this anonymous fragment that I first 
found parallels to Tenures and therefore undertook a search for 
other copies and the author. 

Carte: Bodleian Library Western MS. 10569 (Carte 124), fols. 
1-140. The manuscript is of special interest because of a long- 
standing attribution to Ralegh which I shall discuss later. Portions 
of Owen’s Common Laws are copied here in four hands, two of 
which are responsible only for very brief passages. Some disarrange- 
ment of pages is duly noted in the manuscript. It contains “Capit: 
18°”; “Capt. 20. pars. 2. Concerning Advowsons”; and “Cap. 20, 
parte 3°” with a title and text that correspond to chapter 15 in 
Harleian MS. 6604. This copy of chapter 18 omits (fol, 68"), 
without any sign of a break, ten Pages of Tenures, from the middle 
of p. 615 to the middle of p. 62 

Tanner: Bodleian Library Sul MS. 278, fols. 217'-239". A late 
copy in an italic hand with some corrections and insertions in the 
hand of Archbishop Sancroft, this is the text of A Discourse of 
Tenures as printed in Collectanea Curiosa* and in W. 

The references to dates that I have noted place much of Owen’s 
work on Common Laws in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. In Harleian MS. 1572 (fol. 1°) the title of chapter 2 1s 
followed by the date “1610” Concerning the endowment and 
ownership of parsonages Owen writes, “My respected friend Sir 


"Hist. MSS Comm., Eleventh Report, App., Part VII, p. 237. 
8d. John Gutch, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1781), I, 50-94. 
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Henry Spelman hath a discourse hereof?” Soon after he had moved 
to London in 1612 and taken up residence near the library of Sir 
Robert Cotton, Spelman completed his treatise De non temerandis 
Ecclesiis (1613). A reference to Dr. John Cowell (1554-1611) as 
deceased occurs in a part of chapter 18 which is copied in Tenures 
(W, p. 613). 

Sir Roger Owen, the author of the treatise imperfectly preserved 
in these large and small fragments, was the son of Thomas Owen, 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who died in 1598 and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His Reports in the Common Pleas was pub- 
lished in 1656. Roger also studied law, served in a number of par- 
liaments, and was sheriff of Shropshire in 1603-04. Anthony Wood 
calls him “a great friend to the clergy, by vindicating them when 
aspersed in open Parliament,’ and reports that he “died in a dis- 
tracted condition” on May 29, 1617."° More specifically, George 
Gerrard reports in a letter to Carleton: “Sir Roger Owen was seized 
with frenzy on hearing Lord Chief Justice Hobart argue the case 
of commendams, and died in a week?"* An unusual entry in the 
Condover Parish Register praises Sir Roger for his generosity, 
peace-making, and learning.'* But the fame of Owen’s learning was 
more than parochial. Camden, followed by Fuller and Wood, pays 
his tribute; John Owen praises Sir Roger in a dedication and several 
epigrams; and a member of parliament remarks upon his “great 
universality.” 

Sir Roger was not always, in practice, master of the learning 
which won the admiration of his contemporaries, and some marks 
of the diffuse style of the antiquary are found in his meagerly 
reported speeches. Serving on a parliamentary committee on im- 


*Lansdowne MS. 646, fol. 129°. DNB, s.v. “Spelman, Sir Henry? 
10D NB, s.v. “Owen, Thomas”; Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1691), p. 256. 


11Cal, State Papers Dom., 1611-18, p. 471; letter dated June 4, 1617. See also a letter 
to Carleton from John Chamberlain (Letters, ed. N. E. McClure [ Philadelphia, 1939], 
II, 79). 

12Shropshire Parish Registers. Diocese of Lichfield, ed. W. PR W. Phillimore, VI 
(London, 1906), 59-60. 

18Britannia (London, 1607), p. 448; Worthies of England (London, 1662), “Shrop- 
shire’ p. 16, Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1691), pp. 255-256; Epigrammatum 
loannis Owen .. . Libri Decem (London, 1633), sigs. K2, Kg, K8; The Parliamentary 
Diary of Robert Bowyer 1606-1607, ed. D. H. Willson (Minneapolis, 1931), p. 326. 
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positions, he introduced into his argument so many foreign prece- 
dents thar, according to Gardiner, he not only confused the issue 
but also provided support for his opponents." A fondness for citing, 
frequently, and at length, examples drawn from foreign laws and 
constitutions is everywhere apparent in the Common Laws, even in 
the fragmentary extracts of Tenures. Another marked characteristic 
of Common Laws is a weakness for long, involved, and inappro- 
priate metaphors and similes, such as that quoted above from 
Tenures. Sir Roger likes to begin a chapter with a rhetorical flourish: 
in the first two paragraphs of chapter 18, running to more than 
three hundred and fifty words and omitted from Tenures, he draws 
comparisons for his enterprise from Ulysses’ homeward journey, 
seafaring practices, the angel who troubled the waters, and the 
story of Arion. Similar in method, though more confined, is the 
figurative introduction to a “long discourse” in parliament, “show- 
ing great reading:’"® 

Seventeenth-century references to the Common Laws show on 
the one hand how the work sometimes became detached from its 
author and on the other hand that in some circles both the treatise 
and its author were long remembered, despite the lack of publica- 
tion. Harleian MS. 980 (fols. 27 and 39) contains two brief extracts 
from Common Laws. In the course of a public hearing on a question 
of land tenure, part of chapter 18 is paraphrased, without naming 
the author, from a “MS treatise of the antiquity of tenures in Eng- 
land which is in many men’s hands: The passage concerns the 
possibility that tenures antedated even the Saxons and owed their 
origin to the first British king. The testimony was “waived” by the 


4§, R. Gardiner, History of England 1603-1642, 10 vols. (London, 1883-84), Il, 
238-239. Gardiner, who makes no reference to Owen’s Common Laws, may be too 
severe in his criticism of Owen as “a man who, with no real claim to distinction, chose 
to consider himself an authority upon the constitutional law of the nations of the 
Continent as well as upon that of my rap Owen's contemporaries regarded him as 
an authority on foreign law, and in this instance he was assigned the specific task of 
showing that “no foreign state could or did set on as the King of England did’ See 
The Liber Famelicus of Sir James Whitelocke, ed. John Bruce, Publications of the 
Camden Society, LXX (| Westminster], 1858), p. 42. 


\*Parliamentary Diary, pp. 248-249. A detailed account of Owen’s activities in 
parliament, which angered King James, lies outside the scope of this study. 


16{ James Barry], The Case of Tenures upon the Commission of Defective Titles 
(Dublin, 1637), pp. 35-36. 
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judges, who failed to note that Owen too had recited the story only 
to reject it: “Although it make for my purpose, I refuse these impos- 
tures and as soon will believe Merlin’s prophecies?’"’ 

The most striking use of Owen’s work is made by Bulstrode 
Whitelock, speaking in parliament, November 22, 1650, on the “act 
for putting all the books of laws, and the process and proceedings 
in courts of justice, into the English tongue?’* In answer to those 
who “spake in derogation and dishonor of the laws of England? 
Whitelock opposes the authority of “Sir Roger Owen, in his 
manuscript” to the impressive list of authorities cited on the other 
side of the question, refers to him twice more, and quite obviously 
draws much of the material for his speech from Owen's work. 
Further publicity was given to this pro-Saxon thesis in Argumentum 
Anti-Normannicum (1682), in which the author, after an earlier 
citation of Owen’s manuscript, concludes his discourse by copying 
Whitelock’s “memorable and studied speech . . . collected out of 
a large original manuscript (which I have seen) of Sir Roger Owen, 
a very great antiquary, that lived in the time of King James; and 
one who, as appears by that book, was a man not only of wonderful 
knowledge and admirable observation in the records and histories 
of his own nation, but also in those of foreign countries?’’ Still 


later, George Hickes refers to Owen’s work under its complete 
title and praises the author as a learned man and most diligent 
author, but not expert in the Saxon tongue.*’ As a separate discourse 
attributed to Ralegh late in the seventeenth century, Tenures has no 
part in this record of praise and use of Owen’s work, 


II 


Whoever compiled the notes and extracts from which Arch- 
bishop Sancroft’s copy of Tenures was made began by rigorously 
condensing the original, soon switched to making extracts with only 
occasional abridgment, and finally resorted to direct copying. le 


17 Temple, fol. 86"; Titus, fol. 129%; Carte, fol. 4¥. 


18Memorials of the English Affairs, 4 vols. (London, 1853), III, 260-273. White- 
lock’s father had served with Owen on a parliamentary committee; see n. 14 above. 


19Pp, xxi, cxili ff. The book has been attributed to Edward Cooke. 


20“Dissertatio Epistolaris’ Thesaurus (1703-05), p. 82; cited in the Catalogue of 
the Lansdowne Manuscripts, no. 646. 
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skipped the first two paragraphs of pretentious imagery in chapter 
18 on Common Laws, and made a title and long analytical subtitle 
(the italicized heading of W, p. 592) out of the opening sentences 
of the third paragraph. He then skipped about three hundred words 
and began with an error: “The book of Doomsday, which is militia 
Anglicani imperii. . . ? All the early manuscripts read “noticia 
Anglicani imperii’ Again jumping several hundred words ahead, 
he settled down to a serious effort to take notes, with one skillful 
passage of condensation to offset a number of errors. In the first 
few pages, before he shifts to direct copying, he omits examples, 
shortens introductory phrases, combines sentences, and changes the 
first person (e.g., “I learn out of the book of Abington”) to the 
third person (“By the book of Abingdon it appears’) .”* 

In checking the content of Tenures with the manuscript copies 
of chapter 18 listed above, I have found Temple the most satisfac- 
tory for tracing the work of the note-taker and copyist. Its greatest 
defect is the too frequent shifting of a phrase or clause from one 
sentence to another with confusing results. But it is free from the 
absurdities found in Harleian MS. 6606, contains the extended 
passage omitted from Carte, and has comparatively few ellipses. 
The references to W in the following tabulation are consecutive 
and account for all of Tenures; the gaps in the corresponding refer- 
ences to the manuscript indicate the extent and frequency of the 
Tenures copyist’s omissions. For less than the first half of chapter 18 
Temple is closely written, so that one page of manuscript is equiva- 
lent to slightly less than two pages of W. Further on the spacing of 
the manuscript becomes more generous, and sixteen pages of manu- 
script, copied directly, match the last twenty pages of Tenures. In 
addition to the large gaps indicated in the following comparison 
there are, especially in the first ten pages of Tenures, omissions of a 
few lines each not specifically noted. 


21 Temple, fol. 88%, Titus, fol. 133%; Carte, fol. 10°, W, p. 595. 
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Tenures (refs. to W) 
Pp. 592-595 condense 
P. 595, “By the book of Abingdon” through 
p. 598, “so highly rated” copies with vari- 


ants 


P. 598, paragraph beginning “That relief 
was due” copies with variants 


P. 598, last paragraph summarizes 


P. 599, first. paragraph, in French. This 
mg to be a reader’s comment on, rather 
than an attempted summary of, an extended 
passage in English on 


P. 599, “There were copyholders” through 
p. 601, “as | have shewed” copies with some 
variants 


(From this point onward Tenures follows 
the text of the manuscript with large omis- 


sions. ) 


P. 601, “By the constitution” through p. 602, 
“js not so penal” copies 


P. 602, “By the text” through p. 603, “not 
those aids” copies 

P. 603, “Epiphanius notes” through p. 605, 
“Tolundus, a German” copies 


P. 605, “With us unto the wars” through 
p. 606, “but a mare” copies 


P. 606, “The Romans” through p. 626, the 
end of Tenures, copies 


W omits entirely 


Common Laws, chapter 
18 (refs. to Temple) 


fols. 86-88". 
fols. 88¥-89". 


fol. gi* (ten lines only). 


fols. g1¥-92". 


fol. 100° 


fol. 101 (last 2 lines)— 
101%, 


fols. 104%-105'. 
fol. 106", 
fols. 110%-1 18" (1. 12 


fols. 118% (1. 12)— 
121%. 
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‘To summarize this analysis, all of Tenures derives from chapter 18, 
and after the first seven pages Tenures is copied directly from 
chapter 18. 

Apart from wholesale omission, Tenures is marred by a variety 
of errors. Carte, Temple, and (so far as it goes) Titus often agree on 
a superior reading where Tenures appears to be in error. In this 
illustrative list the reading of W 1s given first, followed in paren- 
theses by the manuscripts’ variant for the italicized word and by a 
folio reference to Temple. 


P. 596, bill or clerk-roll (check, fol. 88"). 


. §97, remedy for the same (time, fol. 89°). 
. 602, loseth his full land (fudall [sic], fol. 100"). 


—_—_— 
~ ~ ~ 


. 602, also the feud or land (else, fol. 100"). 
. 606, yielding the first part (fifth, fol. 106”). 


—_ 
~ 


‘To give but one example of how a manuscript supplies the ellipses 
in Tenures, W, p. 619, reads: “Benedictus the monk was frighted; 
king . .. made a vessel” etc, Temple (fol. 115") supplies the missing 
name and an intelligible sentence, alluding to a story told by St. 
Gregory the Great: “Benedictus the Monk who frighted King 
Totilla, made a vessel” ete. Stull another kind of error made by the 
copyist is to omit everything — two proximate occurrences 
of the same word. For example, W, p. 614 (1. 2), omits the italicized 
words in this passage: “. . . to “sa and his heirs. For by Littleton 
fee without addition is as much to say fee simple. If one have an 
estate to him in tail or the heirs of his body. . . ?** Errors such as 
these are numerous in kind and occurrence; to enlarge the list would 
merely emphasize the imperfections of Tenures as an abbreviated 
version of chapter 18. 


The politic: al struggles of the seventeenth century produced an 
impressive number of studies in the history of English law and 
political institutions. In competition with more accessible printed 
works, Owen’s manuscript treatise was known by author and title 


22 Temple, fol. 113%, Carte, fol. 68". Temple has a comma after “simple? 
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and was occasionally praised as a work of learning, especially by 
those who turned to it for arguments in support of the Saxon origin 
of English liberties. How, then, did fragments of that work— 
Tanner, better known because printed as Ralegh’s Tenures, and 
Carte—come to be assigned to Sir Walter Ralegh? 

Archbishop Sancroft’s belief in Ralegh’s authorship of Tenures 
has no more authority than other seventeenth-century attributions 
made in good faith on little or no evidence. To his credit, the Arch- 
bishop had some reservations about Ralegh’s authorship of A 
Breviary of the History of England,” and he was not directly 
responsible for its publication in 1693. However, Sancroft was cer- 
tainly in error about the authorship of another work, bound with 
Tenures and other discourses in Tanner MS. 278: “A Relation of 
the carriage of the marriages that should have been made between 
the Prince of England |Henry| and the Infanta major, and after 
with the younger Infanta”’ At the beginning is a note in Sancroft’s 
hand, “Written (I suppose) by Sir Charles Cornwallis”; and at the 
end of the discourse (fol. 262”) Sancroft wrote, “Transcribed from 
a MS in the hands of Mr. Raleigh, who mistook it to be written by 
his grandfather, Sir Walter Raleigh.’ Philip Raleigh’s original error 
was compounded by the Archbishop’s casual “I suppose.’ References 


to dates and events rule out not only Ralegh but also Cornwallis 
as the author, even though the latter is frequently named in other 
manuscript copies of the “Relation?’** This brief digression on San- 
croft’s attributions of authorship illustrates one of the major prob- 


*8It is difficult to see how the Breviary can be other than a version of part of 
Samuel Daniel’s History of England. For a recent study of the problem see Rudolf 
B. Gottfried, “The Authorship of A Breviary of the History of England) Studies in 
Philology, LAI (1956), 172-190. 


24The “Relation” has been printed in Collectanea Curiosa, and, with mistaken 
application to the later negotiations for the marriage of Prince Charles, in the 
Harleian Miscellany (vol. VII) and Somers’s Tracts (vol. Il). Discussing events of 
the first half of 1611, the author writes: “Myself, at the same time, being appointed 
to come as his Majesty’s Leiger Ambassador into Spain, to supply the place which 
had been two years vacant...” (Collectanea, |, 137.) Sir John Digby became ambas- 
sador to Spain in 1611, filling a post left vacant since the recall of Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis in 1609. In one late copy of the “Relation” the name of Francis Cottington, 
who had been secretary to Cornwallis and remained in Spain when Cornwallis 
returned to England, is written at the end of the first paragraph (Folger Library MS. 
G. b. 9, fol. 120°). But most of the “Relation” is a first-person account of Digby's 
negotiations in 1611. 
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lems of the Ralegh canon. Seventeenth-century admirers were all 
too ready to assign to Ralegh any discourse that might reasonably 
be supposed to come from his pen, and many an attribution made 
on no better evidence than the Archbishop’s “I suppose . . . Corn- 
wallis” passed unchallenged. 

Carte presents a different problem. As noted in the list of manu- 
scripts above, this is not a text of Tenures but a version (omitting 
an extended passage which is in Tenures) of chapters 18, 20 (part 
2), and 15 (here called chapter 20, part 3) of Owen's Common 
Laws. Fols, 1¥-2” contain an index said to be in Ralegh’s hand, and 
the text runs from fol. 3" through 140", with some leaves of chapter 
18 misplaced. The portion of the manuscript devoted to Common 
Laws is catalogued as “a treatise of the Common Law of England 
and ‘Tenures before the Conquest, by Sir Walter Raleigh, partly 
autograph and corrected by the author, in about A.p. 1606, with 
an autograph index prefixed?”** But a comparison of the manuscript 
with a half-dozen specimens of Ralegh’s handwriting simply does 
not support this description—and if it did we should only have 
evidence that he had copied some parts of Common Laws and made 
an index. Mr. Richard Hunt, Keeper of the Western Manuscripts, 
who generously helped me in making the comparison and also in 
tracing the history of the attribution to Ralegh, agrees that the 
so-called autograph passages are not in Ralegh’s hand. 

The handwriting of a note at the top of fol. 3", “A Treatise of 
the Common Law of England and Tenures before the Conquest, by - 
Sir Walter Ralegh? is identified by Mr. Hunt as that of Thomas 
Carte (1686-1754), once owner of the manuscript. In his own 

catalogue of his manuscripts, Carte again listed the discourse as by 
Ralegh, and his description was duly copied in two printed reports.” 
Then, in an elaborate manuscript Calendar of the Carte Papers, 
Edward Edwards, the biographer of Ralegh, wrote: 


25Falconer Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, vol. Ill (Oxford, 1895), no. 10569. The date 1606 is too early for 
ch. 18, which, as I have noted above, refers to events in 1611. 


26Carte’s catalogue entry is in Western MSS. 10722-24, vol. If (Carte 278), p. 409. 
He describes the treatise as “containing pages 349; but the Common Laws fragment 
ends at fol. 140°. See also Report upon the Carte and Carew Papers in the Bodleian 
and Lambeth Libraries (Oxford, 1864), p. 42; and C. W. Russell and J. P Prendergast, 
The Carte Manuscripts in the Bodleian {fo (Oxford, 1871), p. 52. 
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Of special i interest in this volume [124] is a MS containing considerable 
portions of an unfinished treatise upon English Tenures, ascribed to Sir 
Walter Ralegh; chiefly in the hand of amanuenses, but with small 
portions of text and extensive marginal notes and references in his own 
hand. (It need scarcely be added that this | Edwards deleted these words 
and began less sev erely: | This MS is entirely unnoticed in the Collec- 
tive Edition of Ralegh’ s ‘Works: ).7 


Carte’s attribution to Ralegh and Edwards’s statement on the hand- 
writing were incorporated in the Swmmary Catalogue, quoted 
above. A conjectural explanation of this sequence of events is that 
Carte recognized the similarity of his manuscript to the discourse in 
Tanner and adopted the attribution to Ralegh,”* and that Edwards 
was relying on memory in identifying the handwriting in several 
passages as Ralegh’s. 

Whatever the explanation of these attributions to Ralegh, the 
only two copies so assigned are quite unlike. In addition to the 
many dissimilarities between Tenures and all other versions of 
Owen’s chapter 18, described above, there is evidence that Tenures 
(i.e., Tanner) and Carte are independent copies. In terms of the 
printed text ten pages of Tenures (W, pp. 615-625) are omitted 
from Carte, and, conversely, Tenures is a shorter fragment of Com- 
mon Laws than that found in Carte. With all its condensation, 
omissions, and errors, Tenures may stem from a better copy of 
chapter 18 than Carte. W, p. 596 (near the bottom of the page), 
reads: “office was to peruse and try”; Carte (fol. 11°): “office was 
to trie’ Two passages in W, p. 597, are reduced to error by Carte 
(fol. 11°), which omits the italicized words: 

It is evident by this Bartholomew Cotton, that about this time king 
Edw. I. begun your commissioners for musters; and therefore he noteth 
it as a wonder, that in the 23d year of Edw. 1., Hugo de C Nites un. 


. statute of 18 Hen. VI. 7 Hen. VIL. 3 Hen. VIL. 


In each of these variants Tenures agrees with Titus and Temple 
against Carte. Worth passing notice 1s the fact that Carte contains, 


2TVol. XXV, fol. 103". The description is dated “Bodley’s Library, September, 
1878” Edwards’s Calendar was found “to require such an amount of revision, enlarge- 
ment, correction, and re-arrangement” that it was never printed. See W. D. MacRay, 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1890), p. 230. 

28The Tanner MSS came to the Bodleian in 1736, and a list of them was made in 
1741. See MacRay, Annals, pp. 209-212. 
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along with portions of Common Laws, a lengthy section of records 
of Shropshire, the county in which the Owens resided and Sir 
Roger held the office of sheriff. 

It is quite evident from the condition and variety of extant copies 
of Owen’s Common Laws that parts of the work were copied—or 
became detached from larger portions—without preserving the 
author’s identity. Two such fragments, differing in scope and text, 
were assigned to Ralegh, with a strong possibility that the first such 
attribution (Tanner) was responsible for the second (Carte). The 
content of each fragment is found in more complete form in other 
copies of Sir Roger Owen’s treatise. Meanwhile two fragments of 
that work were allowed to pass anonymously, and six copies, rang- 
ing from three to twelve chapters each, were catalogued properly as 
Owen’s work. The treatise was known and cited correctly in the 
seventeenth century. Probably Ralegh was interested in a subject of 
lively concern to his generation as well as of personal 1 importance. - 
Possibly, though there is no firm evidence on the question, he read, 
and even copied, portions of that “manuscript treatise . . . which is 
in many men’s hands’ That he did not write it is certain: A Dis- 
course of Tenures does not belong in the Ralegh canon.”° 


29A list of “Nomina Armigerum” (Temple, fol. go"), omitted from Tenures, con- 
tains the name Peter de Raleigh; Sir Walter had his own notorious problems of ten- 
ure; and a list of books in his recently discovered notebook (London Times, Nov. 29, 
1952) includes a number of works on law. I am indebted to Mr, Lionel K. Robinson 
for an opportunity to examine this manuscript. 


8°] wish to thank the Trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion for a fellowship which made possible a study of some problems in the Ralegh 
canon. 





Some Sources of Dryden’s Toryism, 1682-1684. 


By Joun Harrincron SMITH 


N The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 1934) 
Professor Louis I. Bredvold admirably stated the outlines of 
Dryden’s political position and collected the references in his writ- 
ings to books upon which it would presumably have been based. 
However, he made no especial attempt to follow these leads and 
so left virtually unexplored the question of how many of the authors 
cited Dryden had actually read. The present paper is an essay in 
this direction, pointed chiefly at various spots in Dryden’s Postscript 
to his translation (1684) of Maimbourg’s History of the League and 
the first scene of The Duke of Guise, acted late in 1682. My method 
thus is merely a sampling one, and though in what follows I have 
been aided by more than one hint from my friends and mentors, 
the general editors of the Clark Dryden, it may well be that the 
findings here set forth will need a degree of correction when the 
second volume of that edition, containing their work on the poems 
published in 1681-1685, appears. In the meantime, however, 1t 
would seem that Dryden’s “Toryism; though by no means so 
solidly founded as Professor Bredvold seems to have assumed, was 
nevertheless about as much so as, in the nature of the case, one 
could expect.’ 
I 
As to the History of the League Postscript: It may first be 
observed that in the Scott-Saintsbury edition (XVII, 156-157) the 
materials credited to the French historian Mézer ray are actually from 
this source. In Maimbourg, Book I, Dry den had found the statement 
that in France the first association against the crown was by Prot- 
estants, in the conspiracy of Amboise. This was a count against the 
dissenting sects of which he would seem not to have been aware— 
in any case, about which he wanted more information. Mézeray, 
in Bulteel’s translation (A General Chronological History of France 
|London, 1683]), lay ready to his hand. In it (p. 665) he found the 
‘In the following I have suppressed the italics in quotations from seventeenth- 


century works. For Dryden I quote the first editions but page references are to 
more accessible modern reprints, as individually specified. 
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substance and most of the phrasing for the passage in the Postscript 
on the encouragement of the conspiracy by Calvinist preachers, 
its aims, and the presumptive fomentation of it by the Huguenot 
leaders. The bit immediately following, “The same Meézeray tells 
us in one of the next pages, that the name of Huguenots or Fidnos 
(from whence it was corrupted) signifies, League or Association, 
in the Swisse Language,’ refers to the same source two pages far- 
ther along, as Dryden would seem to have read on in search of more 
evidence with which to asperse the politics of the Protestant sects 
generally. It must be said that the derivation looks more plausible 
in the marginal gloss in Mézeray (“Fidgenossen or Fidnos, then 

Huguenots”), and also that the passage furnishes an alternate ety- 
mology which seems more plausib le still but which Dryden could 
not use, One may suspect a twinge of conscience on his part, some 
awareness that he was taking advantage by suppressing some of his 
information, in his take-off from the subject, “But from whence- 
soever they had their name. . . 

In the next stretch of the Postscript he becomes downright 
unscrupulous according to modern standards, for through the 
several pages following he makes many borrowings (quite without 
acknowledgment) from certain early pages in William Dugdale’s 
A Short View of the Late Troubles (Oxford, 1681), making free 
with Dugdale’s material and phrasing. The account of the Anabap- 
tists (pp. 158-160), though greatly sharpened as to sarcasm of 
phrase, is substantially after Dugdale (pp. 2-7); and where (p. 160) 
he seems to cite Sleidan on the An: abaptist outrages, he is actually 
citing, it would appear, one of Dugdale’s glosses (p. 7). The 
account of the spread of Anabaptism to Scotland and thence to 
England (p. 160) and the paragraph (p. 161) on the transplantation 
of “Presbytery” to England come largely from the same source 
(pp. 8-9). As for the statements purporting to represent the political 
thinking of Jesuit and dissenting political theorists, these are so 
patently from Dugdale, (pp. 16-18), as seemingly to rule out any 
other source. Those from Bellarmine are F nglished from the Latin 
in Dugdale, and those attributed to Buchanan, Knox, and Goodman 
are from the same source with wording almost unchanged. 


2Sleidan is one of the authors with whom Professor Bredvold seems to have taken 
Dryden as claiming first-hand acquaintance; see Milieu, p. 141, n. 23. 
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The practice of making lists of subversive principles attributed to 
writers in the radical protestant tradition was by no means unknown 
before 1680, but after that date it became a favorite device of ‘Tory 
writers attempting to stem the tide of Whig propaganda w hich 
swelled in that year. In borrowing his list from Dugdale, Dryden 
merely follows the practice of the others: they too borrowed 
from their predecessors, paying less attention to accuracy than to 
the damage that might be done the opposing ¢ rause. Dryden's charge 
(p. 164) that according to Goodman * ‘a private man, having an 
inward Call, may kill a Tyrant” (a misstatement, since, though 
Goodman’s principles, if carried to their logical conclusion, might 
have led him to say this, he in fact did not) comes from Dugdale 
(p. 19), “A private man, having some special inward motion,’ may 
kill a Tyrant.’ Dugdale glosses this to Goodman by page—but the 
page number is w rong, and so are about half of the references he 
gives to Goodman’s book. This is because he is working not from 
Goodman direct but from a compilation by Richard Bancroft, 
Dangerous Positions and Proceedings (London, 1593, repr. 1640, 
1641), and reading very carelessly the glosses there. In Bancroft 
the maxim is glossed to another source.* 

Indeed, though Christopher Goodman’s How Superior Powers 
Oght to be Obeyd (Geneva, 1558) is frequently reprehended by 
‘Tory writers in the 1680's, it may be doubted that any of them had 
actually seen the book. At least for the maxim in question, 
L’Estrange in The Dissenters Sayings (London, 1681) and George 
Hickes in his Sermon Preached on the 30th. of January 1681/2 
charge it to Goodman but are more conscientious than Dugdale 
and cite Bancroft. Even the University of Oxford, in its Judgment 
and Decree (Oxford, 1683) condemning a number of books by 
politically obnoxious authors which were burned in the university 
quadrangle on July 21 of that year, does not seem to have had a 
copy of Goodman’s treatise to commit to the flames. Its statement 
of the maxim “It is lawful for a private man, having an inward 


’Dugdale actually reads “notion” —an obvious misprint. 


‘Bancroft (p. 37, in both the 1593 and the 1640 printings) glosses it to “Obedience? 
This must be the source cited by Milton in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
where it appears as “Gilby [presumably Anthony Gilby} de obedientia’ I have been 
unable to locate this book; perhaps it is no longer extant. 
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motion from God, to kill a Tyrant” (Judgment, proposition 24, 
p. 6) smacks of secondary derivation—I should guess, from Dug- 
dale.’ If so, then Dryden, in misrepresenting Goodman, comes off at 
least no worse than the university. 


II 


For The Duke of Guise | shall restrict observations almost en- 
tirely to points in the first scene—by Dryden, as he states in the 
Vindication of the play in indicating the partition of the play be- 
tween himself and Lee. Here Dryden appears to better advantage 
than in the Postscript. As pointed out by Professor Bredvold (p. 
140, and n. 21) lines 101-102 of Astrea Redux show that as early 
as the Restoration Dryden had had in mind the parallel between the 
Holy League in Henri IV’s time, as set forth in the 1647 translation 
of Davila’s Historie of the Civill Warres in France,® and the Cove- 
nanters in the time of Charles I. This parallel we know he intended 
to have presented in his early play on the Duke of Guise, partly 
written, if not finished, in 1660, but suppressed by the author on the 
advice of some friends who told him that it was “not so Artificially 
wrought, as they could have wish’d” Since these things are so, he 


must be credited with having himself thought of reviving the 
subject in 1682 and adapting it to the changed but even more 
strikingly parallel situation of that year." In the play’s success, 
attested by the yelps of pain emitted by the opposition when it 
finally was permitted to be acted, he must have tasted one of the 
greatest triumphs of his career. 

The first scene* opens with a meeting of the League’s Council of 


*The Latin version of the Oxford Judgment, printed simultaneously, would appear 
to have been made from the English version, rather than vice versa. For “having an 
inward motion from God? the arate has “a Spiritu Sancto instigatus?’ 

‘Dryden's copy, with autograph, is available in the William Andrews Clark 
Library. 

TJohn ean nh pamphlet The Parallel: or, The New Specious Association, an 
Old Rebellious Covenant (London, 1682), which, like Guise, cites the parallel 
between the Holy League and the “Association” of 1681, would seem to have 
appeared while Dryden and Lee were at work on the play. But from the Vindication 
(Dryden’s Dramatic Works, ed. eee Summers, V {London, 1932], 303) Dry- 
den would appear to have know n Northleigh’s work only by title. 

*Cf. the play in Summers’s ed., V, 221-222. Summers, of course, cites in his notes 
a number of parallels between the play and Davila; the ones I cite are not noticed 
in his edition. 
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Sixteen, who are shortly joined by a casuistical Curate of St. Eustace. 
The stretch of dialogue which ensues is perhaps the richest in the 
play in terms of irony and “hits” at the Whigs, but the materials 
used by Dryden are in truth rather simple. 

Of course he draws heavily on Davila—for instance, in the 
passage in which the Curate announces that he has quieted the 
scruples of some Leaguists who “thought, to Arm against the King 
was Treason” by showing them a book prov ing the contrary and 
written, of all things! by a divine of the opposite party: 

A Calvinist Minister of Orleans 

Writ this, to justifie the Admiral 

For taking Arms against the King deceas’d: 

Wherein he proves that irreligious Kings 

May justly be depos’d, and put to death. {Summers, V, 221. | 


Dryden has no Huguenot book in mind, but ts speaking purely on 
Davila’s authority.’ In the Articles of the League, too, as the scene 
now ironically presents them, with the obligation to preserve the 
king asserted in one, then canceled in the next, which binds the 
members to “punish/ All, who attempt to hinder or disturb us,’ not 
excepting even the king, Dryden has his eye once more on Davila."” 
And no doubt he intended the audience to be mindful of the similar 
contradiction which he found in the articles of the alleged Shaftes- 
buryan Association, which, in the version currently in print, 
pledged the associators to “Maintain and defend his Majesties Royal 
Person and Estate? and yet to keep the Duke of York from the 
succession “by force of Arms, if need so require?” 

*Davila, I, 216-217. Perhaps the passage may deserve quoting, in view of the contri- 
bution which it may have made (who knows at how early a date?) to Dryden's 
pare against the politics of the dissenting sects: “The Hugonots were no lesse 
yold with their pens then their swords; for at the same time a Minister, who was 
born at Orleans, preached seditiously io the Kings Authority; and had likewise 
printed a book in which he maintained, That the people of France were no longer 
obliged to be obedient to the King, because he was turned Idolater, and for this 
reason affirmed that it was lawfull to kill him. ... And perhaps by this Doctrine . . . 
the Admirall and the rest of his party were perswaded to plot . . . against the person 


of the king himself” I have been unable to identify the author and book to which 
Davila refers. 


1°Tbid., I, 449-450. Correspondences in — for instance between Davila, 


“disturb or hinder” and Dryden, “hinder or disturb” (a change ee for metrical 
convenience) suggest that in the writing of the scene Dryden had Davila open at 
his elbow. 


'1T he History of the Association (London, 1682), p. 20. 
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Probably Dryden does not owe to anything he had read the 
perverse logic in the dialogue, 
Bussy. *Tis a plain Case; the King’s included in the Punishment, In case 
he rebell against the People. 
Polin, But how can he rebell? 
Curate. 1'll make it out: Rebellion is an Insurrection against the Govern- 
ment; but they that have the Power are actually the Government: 
Therefore if the People have the Power, the Rebellion is in the King. 
{Summers, V, 222.] 
I take this as only a brilliant reduction to absurdity of the stock 
protestant doctrine that sovereignty was in the people: but it is true 
that the Curate’s conclusion, almost in these terms, appears in at 
least two books extant in the period.” 


Finally, for the exchange on the same page, 


Bussy. But did the Primitive Christians e’re rebell, When under Heathen 
Lords? I hope they did. 


Curate. No sure, they did not; for they had not Pow’r, 


there is an extensive background in a lively branch of the contro- 
versial literature of the day. 

The argument as to the manner and spirit in which the primitive 
Christians had borne persecution by pagan emperors goes back at 
least as far as John Wycliffe.’ In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it became almost mandatory for religio-political writers to 
take a stand on the point. The orthodox (“divine right”) position 
was that subjects owed at least “passive obedience” to the magistrate 
despite any difference in religion—that 1s, that they might refuse to 

carry out any commands “contrary to what God hath commanded” 
but in that case must patiently suffer any infliction by the higher 
powers, after the example of the Christians, even “at a time, when 


12“Junius Brutus; Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, tr. of 1648, p. 119: if the king is a 
tyrant, then, since “the whole people considered in one body, is above and greater 
than the King . .. It therefore necessarily followes, that a tyrant is... guilty of rebel- 
lion against the Majesty of the po eon Anon., Mene Tekel (London, 1663), p. 41: 
“For Hapietennes who are made and maintained by us to protect us, to enslave and 
murder us is the highest Treason and Rebellion’ The Vindiciae was a famous book, 
and Dryden, I admit, might have seen it. 


18John Neville Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1914), p. 70. 
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those Powers were Heathens, and cruel persecutors of Christi- 
anity:’* The radical Protestant position, on the other hand, was that 
“if the early Christians had not rebelled . . . that was only because 
they were not strong enough to do so”;’* and the Jesuit view was in 
agreement.” Julian the Apostate early came into question, Was it 
true that in his time the Christians were “the far stronger part of the 
Empire”?’’ or that, as Milton, contradicting Salmasius, asserted, 
they were unable to resist but showed what they would have done, 
if able, by defaming and reviling Julian to his face?’* By the Resto- 
ration the latter view had become set as the dissenting position in the 
matter.” 

In 1680 the question flared into prominence in connection with 
the controversy over the succession of the Duke of York: the 
parallel with Julian was almost inevitable since James, though 
brought up in the English Church, had apostasized to Rome. The 
ball would appear to have been set rolling by an anonymous 
pamphlet, Great and Weighty Considerations Relating to the D, or 
Successor to the Crown (n.d.) which (p. 4) invited readers to “look 
back to the Primitive Church”: “Many Christians well knew how 
Julian the Apostate . . . was a Heathen in his heart, long before he 
came to the Empire; and yet they never endeavoured to deprive 
him of his Birth-right, but left all to the providence of God”; Eng- 
lishmen should adopt the same policy toward James. Thomas Hunt, 
who later was to attack Dryden and The Duke of Guise in his 
pamphlet A Defense of the Charter, rushed into print with an 


'4Richard Allestree, The Whole Duty of Man (London, 1681), p. 269. 


15In these words J. W. Allen, Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (London, 
1928), p. 308, summarizes a Huguenot pamphlet of 1577. 


See Dugdale, Short View, pp. 16-17: he quotes Bellarmine on the duty of Cath- 
olic Christians to resist a monarch of a different faith: “If this in old time was not 
done, the cause was, for that they had not strength: Si hoc priscis temporibus minus 
factum sit, causa est, quia deerant vires’ 

17James Ussher, The Power Communicated by God to the Prince (London, 1661, 
but written in the time of Charles 1), p. 216. 


18First Defence, in Columbia ed. of Milton’s Works, VIL (New York, 1932), 
249-255. 

19See A Treatise of the Execution of Justice (London, 1663, printed with Mene 
Tekel), p. 30, where, in a kind of catechism drawn up by the author to teach mem- 
bers of his party how to answer objections to their political doctrine, the counter 
suggested for the question, “But why then did the primitive Christians suffer so 
patiently under tyrants?” is that they were not “in a capacity of resisting’ 
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answer (The Great and Weighty Considerations . . . Considered, 
1680) in which he alleged a difference between the Christians’ 
submission to the pagan Roman emperors and their truculence 
toward Julian, whom, by reason of his apostasy, “the whole Church 
did Curse and Anathematize” (p. 12). There the argument rested 
until George Hickes’s Sermon of January 30, 1682 (mentioned 
above), a powerful statement of the doctrine of passive obedience 
as held by the Established Church. Hickes directed his fire specifi- 
cally at the “old ch: arge against the primitive professors of the Chris- 
tian Religion, that they were enemies to Caesar, and did all things 
contrary to his decrees” Not so! for they never resisted, even 
though * ‘they had power, and force, and opportunity enough to 
doe so” (p. 14). As for Julian, they opposed him “no otherwise, as 
Nazianzen tells us, than with prayers and tears” (p. 15). A divine at 
Bath, William Gould, in his sermon The Primitive Christian Justi- 
fied (London, 1682), had the moral courage to follow the principle 
through to its logical conclusion. He expected James’s coming to 
the throne to bring a wave of abuse of Protestants by Papists, but it 

was the principle of the primitive Christians “ rather than Sin, to 
chuse Affliction” (p. 28); and he castigated “the Zeal-drunk Pres- 
byterian, who prefers Rebellion before Martyrdom; and who 
would “run the hazard of shewing himself no Christian, by remon- 
strating against suffering Persecution” (p. 24). 

Even Gould’s auditors, fashionable though they presumably 
were, did not (as he admits in his Preface) much like the sound of 
this, and such abject pusillanimity no doubt helped to stimulate 
Samuel Johnson, hitherto only an obscure parson with scarcely 
defined leanings toward the Whig side, into producing, perhaps 
with the aid of a hint or two from Hunt,”° one of the most sensa- 
tionally controversial books of the age. Johnson’s Julian the Apos- 
tate (London, 1682) must have been published in the spring, for by 
May it had got to Oxford,”' where it was often preached against in 


20Thomas Long, in A Vindication of the Primitive Christians (London, 1683), 
p. 291, was to charge that Johnson took his doctrine from “the late Libels of Mr. 
Hunt, and both of them their whole Scheme from John Milton’s Defence of that 
most execrable Murther committed on the Royal Martyr”—and, as has been shown, 
there may be something in these allegations. 


21The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1894), 
Ill, 18. 
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the ensuing months and burned in the ceremony of July 21, 1683, 
but nevertheless was still popular enough in some circles to get a 
fellow of Lincoln College deprived of his place in the following 
September.** Johnson aimed the book directly at Hickes. He (pp. 
93-94) sneered at Hickes’s claim that the Christians opposed Julian 
with “Prayers and Tears” only (in any case, he pointed out, 
Gregory of Nazianzen in his First Invective against Julian mentions 
only tears, saying nothing about prayers) and took the usual dis- 
senting, now Whig, line that they submitted to Julian only because 
they could not do otherwise: 


For besides, that Julian had gotten all the Strength of the Empire 
into his hands, there seems to have been a general Revolt from Chris- 
tianity, almost like that in Queen Mary’s time. . . . What then would 
they have a few defenceless Christians do, when they had lost all their 
Strength, and so many of their numbers? 


This doubtless is the passage alluded to in the first scene of The 
Duke of Guise, ** and thus it may be that Dryden meant an allusion 
to Johnson in the Curate of St. Eustace. He returned to the theme 
in Act IV when the Duke, referring to Jesus’ rebuke to Peter in 
the Malchus incident (Matthew 27:52, Jobn 18:11), countermands 


the Archbishop’s proposal to slaughter Grillon and party, despite 
the prelate’s contention that the precept forbidding the sword to 
the faithful ought not to apply to the modern period, in view of 
the change in the times: 


But Christian Faith was in the nonage then 

And Roman Heathens lorded o’re the World. 

What madness were it for the weak and few, 

To fight against the many and the strong. {Summers, V, 267. 


The argument is the Whig one precisely, and Dryden makes the 
Guise reject it. 

In view of Dryden’s portrait of Johnson as Ben-Jochanan in Part 
Il of Absalom and Achitophel and sarcastic reference to him in the 
Vindication, it would seem likely that he would keep some track 


22[bid., 70-71. 


23At least the dates permit this identification. Julian, as has been shown, was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1682, Guise was ready for acting in June—but did not actually 
come to the stage until November, and to print until early the next year. 
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of the answers to Julian.* But probably he would have thought it 
unnecessary to read much in these. After all, he had already made 
up his mind about the book and its author. 


III 
Such would seem to have been, in the main, Dryden’s method 
in political controversy. In view of what has preceded, surely one 
should feel a certain skepticism about such statements as the follow- 
ing (from the “Epistle to the Whigs” published with The Medal, 
London, 1682): 


I have perus’d many of your Papers; and to show you that I have, 
the third part of your No-protestant Plot [by Robert Ferguson] is 
much of it stolen from your dead Authour's [Andrew Marvell’s| 
Pamphlet call’d, the Growth of Popery; as manifestly as Milton’s 
defence of the English People, is from Buchanan, de jure regni apud 
Scotos. ... 1 know not whether you will take the Historian’s word, 
who says it was reported, that Poltrot a Hugonot, murther’d Francis 
Duke of Guise, by the instigations of Theodore Beza: or that it was 
a Hugonot Minister . . . who first writ a treatise of deposing and 
murthering Kings, of a different Perswasion in — But I am 
able to prove from the Doctrine of Calvin, and Principles of Buchanan, 
that they set the People above the Magistrate. 


24Hickes replied to Johnson by implication in A Discourse of the Soveraign 
Power, in a Sermon preached ... Nov. 28. 1682 and explicitly in Jovian (London, 
1683). There were also, in that year, an answer by Thomas Long (see n. 20) and one 
by John Benet, Constantius the Apostate. The only one of these Soatn which Dryden 
mentions is Jovian (in the Vindication, 1683, p. 39) and he praises it, of course, but I 
doubt that he had read it. The controversialists got to such trivia as the question 
whether, in what must be a very obscure passage in Gregory of Nazianzen’s oration 
on his father, he means or does not mean to say that once when Julian came with a 
detachment of soldiers to the elder Gregory’s church to take possession of or 
destroy it the patriarch became so angry that he almost kicked the emperor and 
would have done so if Julian had not departed in a hurry. Thus Johnson read the 
passage, but Hickes, in three pages of close argument (Jovian, pp. 116-118) scouted 
the plausibility of this interpretation, and was supported by Long (pp. 77-81). A 
modern translation supports Johnson’s opponents in taking it that it was a com- 
mander sent by Julian, not Julian himself, who came to the church, and denies the 
kick, but keeps the mood of resistance in Gregory’s father, reading somewhat lamel 
that if the commander had not got away quickly he “would have departed with his 
feet mangled” (The Fathers of the Church, XXII | New York, 1953], 145-146). 

It may be of some interest to summarize Hobbes’s thinking on the “obedience” 
matter in Behemoth (London, 1679, and then printed posthumously, in an authorized 
version, in 1682). Hobbes quotes the statement in The Whole Duty of Man and 
judges it wishy-washy, even dangerous. “Passive obedience” is nonsense, anyway— 
a logical absurdity, because contrary to the law of nature, the instinct for self- 
defense. Active obedience, thus, is the only kind that can remain. This demonstration 
must have struck the times as merely clever, for no one appears to have paid the 
least attention to it. 
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And indeed, the Third Part of No-Protestant Plot, a pamphlet of 
151 pages, appears to me to owe only about one- half of one page to 
Marvell. | don’t doubt that Dry den had read The Growth of 
Popery, but I suspect not since its appearance in 1677. As for 
Milton’s debt to Buchanan, I agree W ith Professor Noyes” in being 
unable to find any specific signs of indebtedness. The ‘ ‘Hugonot 
Minister” is the same as the “Calvinist Minister of Orleans” in The 
Duke of Guise, a passage which I have traced, above, to Davila; 
and Poltrot is from the same source.” As for the sweeping state- 
ment about “the Doctrine of Calvin, and Principles of Buchanan? 
it seems to me quite likely that Dryden got his notions of these 
writers solely at second hand, from Dugdale or some similar source. 
Buchanan’s book was printed in English in 1680, but I have noticed 
no sign that Dryden read it, even in this convenient form. 

If so, no one really ought to be surprised, for it was the usual 
method of controversy in the period to throw accusations without 
bothering to find out much about the opposition, which one already 
knew enough about, or had heard enough about, to despise. Dry- 
den, who had formed his politics as early as 1660 and who was of 
course always a very busy man, would not have been likely ever 
to do much reading on the other side of the question. He made 
great controversial use of his knowledge of French history gained 
from Davila, and dipped into other historical writers for ammuni- 
tion. For the same purpose he read a moderate number of writers 
on his own side (Dugdale, for instance) and of course would 
trust them, for the very fact of their politics would seem to him a 
sufficient guarantee of ‘their trustworthiness. And he read some of 
the materials currently published by the Whigs—enough to keep 
him always sharpened for the fray. 

Dryden, in short, strikes me as far more a literary man than a 
scholar or student of political theory. The important thing, no 
doubt, is the power and skill with w hich he expressed his “Toryism” 
rather than his method or the sources from which he drew his 
materials, 


25Dryden’s Poetical Works (Boston, 1950), p- 965, col. 1. 


26Davila, I, 176: Poltrot “was amd aded, as they say by the Admirall and Theo- 


dore Beza? Dryden takes the historian’s word, being careful, however, to keep 
Davila’s “as they say” in his phrase “it was reported? 














Mrs. Penelope Aubin and the Early 
Kighteenth-Century English Novel 


By Witu1am H. McBurney 


CHANCE REMARK that Tdland’s abominable Writings sell ten 
A times better than the inimitable Mr. Pope’s Homer” in the 
preface of her first novel may explain why Mrs. Penelope Aubin, 
one of the most prolific writers of prose fiction during the 1720’s,' 
was denied the dubious immortality conferred in the Dunciad on 
several female authors. There Mrs. Susanna Centlivre, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Thomas (Curll’s “Corinna”), and Mrs. Eliza Haywood were 
contemptuously dispatched in much the same fashion that Pope 
elsewhere dealt with “the divine Astrea} Mrs. Aphra Behn, and 
with Mrs. Mary Manley of New Atalantis notoriety. The omission 
is particularly strange in view of his satiric praise of Orator Henley 
who is held up for ridicule in his “gilt tub” 


Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands 
How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue! 
How sweet the periods, neither said nor sung,” 


for Mrs. Aubin, at the time of the 1729 Dunciad, was beginning 
to rival Henley as a “Candidate for the Town’s Applause’ in her 
own oratory in the York Buildings near Charing Cross. Her career 
as oratrix was not the last phase in her literary progress as poetess, 


1Between 1721 and 1729 Mrs. Aubin (ca. 1685-1731) published approximately 3,000 
pages of original and translated fiction. Her seven novels were The Strange Adven- 
tures of the Count de Vinevil and The Life of Madam de Beaumont (1721), The 
Life and Amorous Adventures of Lucinda and The Noble Slaves (1722), The Life 
of Charlotta Du Pont (1723), The Life and Adventures of the Lady Lucy (1727), 
and The Life and Adventures of the Young Count Albertus (1728). She translated 
from the French of Beaucours, Challes, and Lussan The Adventures of the Prince of 
Clermont and Madam de Ravezan (1722), The Illustrious French Lovers (1720), 
and The Life of the Countess of Gondez (1729). 


“The Dunciad, Il. 2; U1. 200-202. 


8In the Universal Spectator (Aug. 16, 1729) “Henry Stonecastle’ writing of his 
impartiality in the quarrels of the time, says, “Nor, however high the Contention in 
Time may rise, will I interfere at all between the wonderful Mr. Henley and that 
other Candidate for the Town’s Applause, Mrs. Aubin, or so much as hint an Opinion 
which of them excels in Oratory”’ I am indebted to Dr. Robert W. Rogers of the 
University of Illinois for this reference. 
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novelist, editor, and translator—in 1730 she turned dramatist—but 
it was the most eccentric. And if she escaped the poetic pillory, 
her oratory somehow attracted the attention of a French author 
then living in London, the Abbé Antoine Frangois Prévost d’Exiles, 
who later used the mask of the Grub Street Journal for a curiously 
malicious attack upon her literary and personal attributes.* 

“Dans un Pays ou le caprice plait par son seul nom,’ Prévost wrote, 
“il est rare qu’on n’en goute pas les effets. L’Oratoire de Madame 
Aubin fut bientét rempli d'une foule prodigeuse d’Auditeurs de l'un 
& l’autre sexe, qui lui apportoient regulierement leurs trente sols pour 
entendre un mauvais Discours qui duroit environ trois quarts d’heure. 
Le succes répondit a celui de ses Livres; il ne dura pas plus que la 
nouveauté mais elle gagna dans l’espace de quelques semaines de 
quoi se mettre au-dessus de la misére?”® 

Whatever the attitude of Prévost toward the capricious English 
or toward the oratrix herself—one of her chief offenses was appar- 
ently her lack of beauty—it is significant that he was familiar with 
her novels, which remain today Mrs. Aubin’s only claim to some 
small degree of literary fame. As the boldest and most productive 
imitator of Defoe’s works,’ particularly of Robinson Crusoe, she 
contributed to the first important cycle of eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish fictional publication which reached its peak in 1727. Her 
original novels helped to fuse the native tradition of Defoe with 
continental fictional genres. Her translations are in themselves inter- 
esting studies in the divergences of English and French tastes, and 


‘According to Prévost (Le Pour et le Contre, No. 58 | Paris, 1734], IV, 297), Mrs. 
Aubin's appearance and character were attacked by “Bavius” in No. 111 of the Grub 
Street Journal. There is, however, no mention of her in that issue (Feb. 17, 1731), 
nor have I found any reference to her elsewhere in the periodical. Such an attack 
would have been possible—No. 30 slanders Mrs. Mary Davys as author of “several 
bawdy novels” and No, 61 ironically praises the “beautiful, ingenious, and modest” 
Mrs. Iau Prévost must have mistaken his source or had personal reasons for 
his attack. 


‘Le Pour et le Contre, lV, 295. 


“Despite his great popularity, Defoe had relatively few fictional imitators. In 1720 
William Chetwood published The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures, and Imminent 
Escapes of Captain Richard Falconer (of which he may have been the author) and, 
in 1730, a three-part volume of voyages which is sometimes attributed to Defoe. 
The Hermit: or, the Unparalled |sic) Sufferings and Surprising Adventures of Mr. 
Philip Quarll (1727), attributed to Peter Longueville, is generally considered the 
best of the English imitations. 
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through both original and derivative works Mrs. Aubin, surpris- 
ingly enough, exerted an influence upon the novels of the conde- 
scending Abbé and perhaps upon Samuel Richardson, whose vogue 
in France Prévost was later to initiate as translator. 

Although they cannot be classified as historical novels, Mrs. 
Aubin’s works take place against the exciting political and religious 
background of the great Anglo-French population exchanges of the 
late seventeenth century—the emigration of the Huguenots after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 and the flight of the 
Jacobites to France with the last Stuart king and after the battle of 
the Boyne. With the Huguenots Mrs. Aubin was undoubtedly 
familiar, possibly through family ties, for, according to Prévost, 
she was born in London, the daughter of an impoverished French 
officer. Because of her religion and her friends, she showed a definite 
sympathy with the English exiles,’ and her heroines tend to be born, 
with autobiographical convenience, in the late 1680's of French 
parents, who are often of different religious faiths.* If Mrs. Aubin is 
her own Belinda de Beaumont or Charlotta Du Pont (in everything 
but beauty), she too was a Catholic, by birth or conversion, for 
Huguenots fare as poorly in her fiction as ‘Turks, Italians, Dutch, 
and Irish.’ 


‘To this xenophobic catalogue Mrs. Aubin also added “lustful 
Londoners” in order to exalt Wales, which she praised as the home of 
the “true-born English and Antient Britons to whom I wish Increase 


‘Jacobites are sympathetically treated in The Life of Madam de Beaumont, to 
which they add an element of the roman a clef. “Sir C. O., Mr. 1. B., Sir A. D., the 
two A—rs, and two Gentlemen more, members of a robber band in Wales, say that 
they are religious outlaws not wanted in France since the death of Louis XIV in 
1715. The hero provides them with money to go to Barcelona. The preface of 
Charlotta Du Pont is anti-Hanoverian in tone: “The Court being removed to the 
other Side of the Water and beyond Sea, to take the Pleasures this Town and our 
dull Island cannot afford; the greater part of our Nobility and Members of Parlia- 
ment retired to Hanover or their Country-Seats, where they may supine sit, and 
with Pleasure reflect on the great Things they have done for the publick Good. . .” 


8Ardelisa in The Count de Vinevil is French; Madam de Beaumont’s father is a 
French Catholic, her mother “a loyal Protestant refugee to Saint-Germain”; Emilia 
and Anna in The Noble Slaves have French Catholic fathers and Huguenot mothers; 
Charlotta Du Pont’s father is a Huguenot living in Bristol and her mother E nglish, 
the Lady Lucy’s father is an Irish Catholic Jacobite. 


%In The Lady Lucy a woman rescued by the hero from bandits tells how she was 
seduced by a perfidious Huguenot who then fled to Geneva “where many such 
Saints find Countenance and Shelter” 
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of Sense and Virtue, Plenty of Money, good Governours, and end- 
less Prosperity:’ It may be conjectured from this praise and from 
brief but circumstantial references to Southampton, Pool, Swansea, 
Bristol, Salisbury Plain, and the Wye that her early life was spent in 
the south and west of England, where she cultivated her bucolic 
preferences and perhaps met the Duchess of Ormonde,'’ who in 
1708 presented one of Mrs. Aubin’s first literary efforts, “The 
Ecstacy, A Pindarick Ode,’ to Queen Anne. This poem, which cele- 
brated a victory of “my native Isle” over the French (at Ouden- 
arde?), was preceded by “The Stuarts. A Pindarick Ode” in 1707 
and followed by “The Wellcome: A Poem to his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough” The latter, a fourteen-page effusion in the manner 
of the following triplet: 


Bravest, of Bravest Men, and best if we 
May dare to think that ought can Mortal be, 
That is so Exquisitely Good, and Great as thee, 


is fortunately her last—or last surviving—poetic effort. 

Although Prévost declared that “quoiqu’il paroisse 4 ses Ouvrages 
qu'elle avoit le coeur capable des passions les plus tendres, elle man- 
quoit de ce qu’il faut pour les faire naitre Mrs. Aubin speaks of her 
husband in the dedication of The Life and Adventures of the Lady 
Lucy (1727). Marriage, then, may explain the thirteen years of 
silence between the Pindaric poems and her fictional works."' The 
novels are, at any rate, uncharacteristic of the period before Pamela 
and Amelia in their use of married heroes and heroines. 

Mrs. Aubin’s retirement in Wales or elsewhere ended about the 
time of the collapse of the South Sea Bubble in 1720. Frequent 
references to financial difficulties in her early works seem to indicate 


that she had suffered losses, either personal or those of her patrons. 
In 1722 she laments “our Misfortunes; and speaks of “our Pockets 


Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Anne and second wife of James Butler, duke 
of Ormonde. His entertainment of William at his castle of Kilkenny after the battle 
of the Boyne may be the basis for the opening scene of The Lady Lucy. He replaced 
Marlborough as Captain-General of the English forces, but followed Bolingbroke in 
his Jacobite schemes, was impeached by George I, and fled to France in 1715. After 
the abortive uprising of 1715 he went to the Spanish court. See n. 7 on Jacobites who 
go to Barcelona in 1717. 

'1Prévost says that her first literary efforts were “diverses petites Brochures, qu'elle 
publioit sans y mettre son nom? Possibly these were anonymous translations. 
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empty’d of Money, which must prevent extravagant Gaming, unless 
our Private Credit outlives the Publick; while in 1723 she continues: 
“I shall forbear publishing any work of greater Price and Value than 
these, till times mend, and Money i is again plenty in England, Neces- 
sity may make Wits, but Authors will be at a loss for Patrons and 
Subscribers whilst the Nation is poor.’ Whatever the cause, Mrs. 
Aubin in 1720 found herself faced with the necessity of earning a 
living. The ways open to women then, excluding domestic service, 
were few and obvious. Mrs. Aubin chose to write. 

Since the stream of influence at that time was sull from consumer 
to producer with the bookseller playing a key role as economic 
focus of public taste, the problem of a beginning author was to hit 
upon a product which either capitalized upon a current taste or 
(“dans un Pays ou le Caprice plait par son seul nom”) pleased by 
novelty. Actually, in spite of the financial crisis, Mrs. Aubin could 
hardly have arrived in Grubstreet at a time better suited to her 
talents. The Whig-Tory rivalry of Queen Anne’s reign with its 
absorbing periodical wars and the disturbances accompanying the 
Hanoverian succession were just beginning to give way to the 
relative calm of the long period of governmental control by Robert 
Walpole, who in 1721 was to become First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. The saturation of the publishing 
market with political works had been indicated in the preface of 
The Most Entertaining History of Hippolito and Aminta (1718): 
“The Press has so long been employ’d with Controversies about 
Politicks and ee that in Reason it may be suppos’d that a great 
Part of the Nation is quite surfeited w ith so many repeated and 
inculcated Arguments on both Sides. The infinite Number of 
Pamphlets of that Sort has taken up the Time which many could 
afford for Reading”’ 

And if Mrs. Aubin herself speculated correctly, light reading was 
especially welcome as an inexpensive diversion “at a time when our 
News-Papers furnish nothing of Moment: Until 1719, too, prose 
fiction had had no outstanding success since that of Mrs. Manley’s 
New Atalantis and between 1710 and 1720 had consisted largely of 
imitative key novels and foreign translations. The growing feminine 


12Preface, Life of Charlotta Du Pont (1723). 
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reading public, expanded by the literary periodicals, was in particu- 
lar ready for new fare, and to this public she directed her novels.** 

Nor could she have entered the sub-literary world of London 
at a time when public taste in fiction was more easily discernible. 
In 1719 appeared the first parts of two novels which in terms of 
book sales share with Gulliver’s Travels the distinction of being 
the most popular English fiction of the eighteenth century before 
Pamela, These were Love in Excess; or, The Fatal Enquiry and 
The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
The former was the first novel by Mrs. Eliza Haywood, who for 
the next decade was to rule over the short amatory novel by virtue 
of her superlative ability to “command the throbbing Breast, and 

watry Eye?’"* The latter, with its elements of fictitious autobiog- 
raphy, travel literature, and moralistic digressions, initiated a taste 
for “Histories at Large”’’ and sold three thousand copies at five 
shillings each in less than four months. 

The writer who combined the two successes could scarcely have 
failed, and this combination Mrs. Aubin set about to effect. The 
implied model for her first work in 1721 was Defoe: “As for the 
Truth of what this Narrative contains, Since Robinson Cruso {sic | 
has been so well receiv’d, which is no more improbable, | know 
no Reason why this should be thought a fiction” That she w as also 
well acquainted with what Shaftesbury had ridiculed as “our 
favorite novels: those dear, sweet, natural pieces writ most of 
them by the fair sex themselves” and possibly with their authors 
is to be seen in a preface two years later: 

‘The feminine slant of her novels is evident from the central positions of the 
heroines (in all except her last work) and the care with which she describes their 
clothes. Belinda in Madam de Beaumont, for instance, is “drest in a cherry-colour 
Silk Petticoat, flowered with Silver, a white Sattin Waistcoat, tied down the Breast 
with red and silver Ribbons, her Neck was bare, and her Hair was carelessly braided 


and tied up in a green Sattin Ribbon: Upon her Head she wore a fine Straw Hat, 
lined with green and Gold, and a Habit suiting” 


‘4James Sterling, “To Mrs. Eliza Haywood on her Writings; Secret Histories, 
Novels, and Poems, 3rd ed. (London, 1732), Vol. IV. 


15Mrs. Jane Barker in A Patch-Work Screen for the Ladies (London, 1723) admits 
that “my Reader will say ... why a History reduc’d to Patches? especially since 
Histories at Large are so Fashionable in this Age, viz. Robinson Crusoe, and Moll 
Flanders, Colonel Jack, and Sally Salisbury? 


16“Advice to an Author? Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson (London, 1goo), 


I, a1 
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My Booksellers . . . advise me to write rather more modishly, that is, 
less like a Christian, and in a Style careless and loose, as the Custom 
of the present Age is to live. But I leave that to the other Female 
Authors my Contemporaries, whose Lives and Writings have, I fear, 
too great a Resemblance. 


With such modishness the future oratrix would have nothing to 
do, and her title pages offered a variety of subject matter more 
familiar to a public which was then perusing all three parts of 
Crusoe’s adventures and serious reflections and Captain Singleton: 


The Strange Adventures of the Count de Vinevil and his Family. 
Being an Account of what happen’d to them whilst they resided at 
Constantinople. And of Mademoiselle Ardelisa, his Daughter's being 
Shipwreck’d on the uninhabited Island Delos, in her Return to France, 
with Violetta, a Venetian Lady, the Captain of the Ship, a Priest, and 
five Sailors. The Manner of their Living there, and Strange Deliver- 
ance by the Arrival of a Ship Commanded by Violetta’s Father. 
Ardelisa’s Entertainment at Venice, and safe Return to France. 


If the title page promised strange adventures, shipwreck, and 
rescue, the preface was also reassuring to readers of Robinson 
Crusoe in its statement of the author’s highly religious purpose: 


to reclaim our Giddy Youth . . . to win them to Vertue, by Methods 
where Delight and ‘Instruction may go together, With this Design 
| present this Book to the Publick, in which you will find a Story, 
where Divine Providence manifests itself in every Transaction, where 
Vertue is try’d with Misfortunes, and rewarded with Blessings: In 
fine, where Men behave themselves like Christians, and Women are 
really vertuous, and such as we ought to imitate.’’ 

In conclusion, she promised that “if this Trifle sells, I conclude 
it takes, and you may be sure to hear from me again’ 

The novel closely followed the title summary and set the pattern, 
if not the pace, for Mrs. Aubin’s next six original works. The 
Count de Vinevil and his household go to Turkey to trade. There 
his daughter, Ardelisa, and his ward, the Count de Longueville, 
are married and immediately separated by a plot of Mahomet, a 
lustful Turk. “Remember both your Duty to yourself and to me;’ 
says Ardelisa’s husband succinctly in parting. “Permit not a vile 
Infidel to dishonour you, resist to death, and let me not be so 

11Cf. Defoe’s statement in the preface to Robinson Crusoe: “to justify and honour 


the wisdom of Providence in all the variety of our circumstances, let them happen 


how they will” 
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completely curs’d, to hear you live and are debauch’d” Her father 
is killed and Ardelisa, in flight from dishonor, seeks refuge with 
a Catholic hermit who is disguised as a “Santoin” or religious 
‘Turk. She and her maid are seized and imprisoned in a palace 
guarded by eunuchs where “they eat and pray’d together and 
past the Night in pious Talk” There they also meet a Venetian 
lady: 

And now, said she [Ardelisa] to make the Day seem less tedious, 


oblige me with the Recital of your Misfortunes. To which the Lady 
willingly condescended and thus began her Story. 


After Violetta’s tale of abduction and lamentable lack of “Heroick 
Courage” in resisting her captor, the ladies set fire to the seraglio 
and sail for Venice, only to be shipwrecked. They survive on goat 
meat and milk until another timely storm washes ashore barrels 
of flour and rum, Rescued by Violetta’s father, they arrive in 
Venice. Violetta marries the ship captain; Ardelisa reclaims her 
grieving lord from a monastery after testing his affection; the 
servants marry. All unions are eventually fruitful. 

The “Trifle” apparently sold well, for ten booksellers who 
shared the copyright hurried into print a second novel and a 
translation of Gomberville’s Doctrine of Morality, which Mrs. 
Aubin had edited.’* One of these publishers—and possibly others— 
had a shop in Tunbridge Wells in season, and her novels seem to 
have been intended for light and fashionable summer reading. That 
only one of the syndicate managed to purchase a share in the most 
profitable novels of Defoe may also indicate that Mrs. Aubin 
was deliberately groomed as a rival to that “complete English 
tradesman.”"” 


Their speculation was justified, for in 1721-1722 their protégée 
almost rivaled Defoe in fictional output by producing a total of 
four original novels, two lengthy translations from the French, 


isThis manuscript apparently came into her possession upon the death of the 
youthful translator, Thomas Mannington Gibbs, “late of Hart-Hall, Oxon? He may 
be the “dead friend” mentioned in the dedication of Charlotta Du Pont. 


1°The members of this syndicate were E. Bell, A. Bettesworth, J. Darby, J. Hooke, 
C. Rivington, J. Batley, E. Symon, F. Fayram, F. Clay, and J. Pemberton. The first 
seven of these had been associated in issuing the eighth edition of the Countess 
d’Aulnoy’s Travels into Spain (1717). Bettesworth shared in the copyright of Defoe’s 
King of Pirates. 
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and the edited moral treatise.** These were followed in 1723 by 
The Life of Charlotta Du Pont, an English Lady. Taken from her 
own Memoirs, which was the lengthiest and ultimate development 
in Mrs, Aubin’s attempt to fuse Defoe’s subject matter and method 
with those of Mrs. Eliza Haywood and of continental fiction. 
Defoe himself attempted this combination in The Fortunate 
Mistress . . . Being the Person known by the name of the Lady 
Roxana in 1724, a work which, incidentally, was a comparative 
failure in terms of popularity. 

Mrs. Aubin’s method of composition was simple and undoubtedly 
explains her ability to produce lengthy novels rapidly, by slight 
variations on a basic pattern. From fictional and dramatic sources 
she borrowed a group of stereotyped characters, who differ from 
novel to novel only in nationality. Her heroine, whether English, 
Welsh, Irish, French, or Spanish, 1s invariably endowed with good 
birth, beauty, inviolable honor, and “solid sense?*' The hero, a 
male counterpart of the heroine in beauty, is an ardent lover and 
often an erring husband; the villain is a lustful pirate, Turk, Moor, 
or Londoner. Among the minor characters are the female confi- 
dante, who, like Violetta in The Count de Vinevil, may lack 
unwavering virtue and thus serve as a foil to the heroine; the 


20The translations included the non-fictional History of Genghizcan the Great by 
Petis de la Croix. Counting The Doctrine of Morality, Mrs. Aubin produced a total 
of approximately 1,300 pages. W. L. Purves, whose estimates include both fictional 
and other publications, calculates that in the same two years Defoe published about 
1,600 pages. “The Literary Output of Defoe? The Library, 3rd Series, II (1912), 
333-335. 


21Like certain painters of her day, Mrs. Aubin needed only to change the name, 
color of eyes and hair, and the goddess in whose guise her heroine goes to produce a 
new portrait, Thus Ardelisa who “was then Fourteen, and the most charming Maid 
Nature e’er form’d, she was tall and slender, fair as Venus, her Eyes blue and shining, 
her Face oval, with Features and an Air so sweet and lovely, that Imagination can 
form nothing more compleatly handsome and engaging; becomes Belinda, who was 
“fair as Diana, her Eyes were black, her face oval, her Shape incomparable” Char- 
lotta Du Pont, “before she was ten Years old, could play upon the Lute and Harpsi- 
chord, dane’d finely, _ French and Latin perfectly, sung ravishingly, writ 
delicately, and us’d her Needle with as much Art and Skill, as if Pallas had been her 
Mistress, reappears after three years as the Lady Lucy who “at the Age of Thirteen 
.. . was tall, and exquisitely shap’d; her Hair was black as Jet . . . and every Feature 
of her fine oval Face was full of sweetness. She spoke French, Latin, and her native 
Language perfectly; she danc’d and -_ exceeding well, play’d on the Lute and 
Harpsichord, and us’d her Needle with as great Dexterity as if she had been 
Minerva’s favourite Scholar? Lady Lucy and Teresa, the charming twelve-year-old 
castaway of The Noble Slaves, share the less tangible asset of “solid Sense” 
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blackamoor slave, who is always named Domingo, and the benev- 
olent Catholic hermit, who is usually a noble and repentant sinner. 
As stereotyped as the characters are the ecstasies of love, scorn, 
hate, jealousy, contrition, and joy which are expressed in highly 
conventional language and to the usual accompaniment of tears 
and swoons, Structurally, all the novels are episodic, complicated 
and prolonged by numerous inserted récits, and with one exception 
—The Life and Amorous Adventures of Lucinda—all employ the 
third person narrative technique. However familiar her characters 
and her style may have been to readers of diluted Scuderian 
intrigues, the hazards which Mrs. Aubin places in the paths of the 
heroines of her first five novels are often purely Defoesque, as are 
certain backgrounds and descriptive details. 

After a brisk introduction Mrs. Aubin separates her lovers or 
newly married couples. They set out at carefully specified times 
from familiar ports (Bristol, St. Malo) on ships precisely named 
(the Bon Avanture, the Entreprenant) but suddenly find them- 
selves cast up on shores where the maps of Hakluyt, Dampier, 
Selkirk, and Knox are hardly more useful than a carefully studied 
“Carte du Pays de Tendre’’ Indeed, not since the marvelous geog- 
raphy of the chivalric romance and the romans de longue haleine, 
which were still being read in chapbook condensations in the 
1720’s,”* had the world been so confusingly and delightfully dis- 
arranged, Don Lopez, in The Noble Slaves, tells Teresa that in 
Spain he had “procured a ship and visited all the Coast of Peru 
and Canada. Missing you there, I determined to go to Japan? And 
in the same novel, the Count de Hautville follows the abducted 
Emilia from Rochelle to Quebec only to learn that she is in 
Panama, to which place he immediately proceeds “with Horses 
which I hired’ She is finally overtaken in New Mexico; they 
sail for Japan but are shipwrecked on an island where they discover 
a ruined pagan temple. This they “concluded . . . to be ‘the Work 
of some Chinese or Peruvians, who had inhabiced that Place in 
Antient Times?’ 

Seldom, too, had characters revealed such polyglot abilities as 
do those of Mrs. Aubin. A heroine and her slave wash up on an 


22In 1725 Mrs. Aubin’s booksellers issued the “third” edition of Cassandra, which 
had not been printed since 1687. 
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island where “an old Jndian came down towards them . . . who 
proved a Japanese cast on shore there, with his Wife and three 
Children; in the Chinese language he invited them to his Home: 
the Moor understood him’ Elsewhere, Spanish and French heroes, 
having escaped from captivity in Barbary, disguise themselves as 
Greek merchants, for “both speaking Greek, they doubted not 
to pass for such if questioned.’ 

It is fortunate for her noble lords and ladies that they are so 
hardy and polylingual, for, once shipwrecked, they—and the 
reader, who to read must run—are swept through an average of 
fifteen chapters of hairbreadth escapes with vertiginous rapidity. 
Not only Hic sunt Leones but also raptores: Mrs. Aubin is as 
fond of “wild Beasts’®* as Defoe, and much more so of handsome 
rakes, preferably Turks or Christian renegadoes. Lacking a lion 
to provide a fine distress, she may resort to breaking a leg.** The 
only pauses are illusory, for hermits’ cottages provide less shelter 
than excuse for equally exciting stories recounted by the host. 
Having survived perils and fatigues, however, the indomitable 
travelers escape, usually disguised @ la Turque, their borrowed 
“Turbants” providentially ornamented with diamonds and their 
pantaloons with ruby and emerald buttons. In a sudden slowing of 
pace, they arrive home prosaically on May 2, 1718. To assure the 
reader that solid ground has been reached once more, Mrs. Aubin 
may then provide one heroine with a son, born on August 10, 1719, 
and another with twins on September 3 of the same year. As far 
as the first and last pages of her works are concerned, she was 
indeed justified in saying that Robinson Crusoe is “no more 
improbable?’ 

Financially affluent, or exhausted by her initial burst of literary 
effort which terminated in the Daedalian adventures of Charlotta 
Du Pont, a work claiming with considerable accuracy to be “A 

23The animals serve not only as hazards (in Charlotta Du Pont and Albertus) but 
also as instruments or signs of Divine Providence. The treacherous Dalinda who 
tries to kill the Noble S aves with poisoned sherbet flees, a (doubtless) that 
Night devour’d by the wild Beasts of which Barbary is very full”; the Lady Lucy 
has a “most miraculous Deliverance, for the wild Beasts of which the Woods and 


Forests in Germany are full, had not approached her, whom doubtless Angels 
guarded’ 


24Teresa (Noble Slaves), Janetone (Du Pont), and D’Olone (Albertus) all suffer 
this mishap. 
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History that contains the greatest Variety of Events that ever was 
publish’d;’ Mrs. Aubin produced nothing for four years. In 1727 
nine of the original group of booksellers issued a novel, The Life 
and Adventures of the Lady Lucy, the Daughter of an Irish Lord, 
who marryd a German Officer, ** and a two-volume translation 
from the French of Robert Challes entitled The Illustrious French 
Lovers. The story of the injured Lady Lucy is less various than 
the earlier works and has the unifying didactic aim of showing 
the consequences of unreasoning jealousy. It was dedicated, with 
more point than tact, to Lord Coleraine, who in 1720 had separated 
from his wife. Lady Coleraine had received Mrs. Aubin’s earlier 
homage in the dedication of The Noble Slaves. 

Lady Lucy was followed in 1728 by a sequel which recounted 
The Life and Adventures of the Young Count Albertus, the Son of 
Count Lewis Augustus by the Lady Lucy, written presumably at 
the request of her G——— the D. of-———.** Outwardly this final 
novel regains the expected Aubin scope, for Count Albertus ranges 
over Germany, France, Spain, and Barbary before his martyrdom 
as a Jesuit missionary in an outer province of China. The wander- 
ings of the titular hero, however, are merely a framework for six 
unrelated novelle in the manner of Mrs. Haywood or of her 
popular translation, La Belle Assemblée, or the ‘Adventures of Six 
Days (1724). 

Both of these later novels show the effect of the particular 
temptation of excessive and unintegrated variety against which 
eighteenth-century fiction was to struggle until Richardson and 
Fielding showed what a novel might mean in the way of sustained 
and concentrated effort. Richardson, however, was still only a 
prosperous printer, and Fielding’s first play, Love in Several 
Masques, under the sponsorship of his cousin Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, was just being readied for presentation at Drury Lane. 
Even Defoe had abandoned the novel after The Fortunate Mistress 
for short “Newgate biographies” and semi-fictional travel literature. 
His earlier works, however, had provided a model for matter and 


25Charlotte F. —o ¥ considers this her best work. See The Rise of the Novel 


of Manners (New York, 1911), p. 107. 


26The dedicatory hope that “coming in the dress of your native Country, the novel 
will be more agreeable” may indicate a Hanoverian duchess. 
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methods which Mrs. Aubin had followed with gusto and varying 
fidelity. 

In her seven novels she shows a predilection for certain types of 
adventures—particularly slavery, shipwreck, and piracy. All of 
these figure in the works of Defoe, but Mrs. Aubin lends a crusad- 
ing fervor to her anti-slavery propaganda which goes beyond 
Crusoe’s capture by a Turkish rover of Sallee and which predicts 
the oratory in the York Buildings. In the preface to The Noble 
Slaves she declares: 

We cannot think without Horror of the Miseries that attend those 
who in Countries where the Monarchs are absolute, and standing 
Armies awe the People, are made Slaves to others . . . Let us proceed 
to reflect on the great Deliverance of these Noble Slaves: You will find 
that Chains could not hold them; Want, Sickness, Grief, nor the 


merciless Seas destroy them; incuane they trusted in God, and swerv’d 
not from their Duty. 


And in her last novel, a hermit in Barbary reflects “on the profuse 
Manner in which Christians live in Europe and how unconcerned 
great and rich Men sit down to their Tables to feast on the costliest 
Delicacies, whilst thousands of poor Christians perish in loathsome 
Prisons and the Streets for want of Bread’ The subject of Moorish 
captivity had, of course, been exploited by Cervantes and in many 
other fictional and dramatic works. It was also present in such 
serious or sensational publications as Busnot’s The History of the 
Reign of Muley Ishmael, the Present King of Morocco, translated 
in 1715, and Francis Brook’s Barbarian Cruelties; Being a True 
History of the distressed Conditions of the Christian Captives under 
the Tyranny of Mully Ishmael, Emperor of Morocco and King of 
Fez (1693). The problem of Mediterranean raiders who held 
captives for ransom was, nevertheless, still a vital problem when 
Mrs. Aubin’s novels appeared. The Whitehall Evening Post for 
December 9, 1721, for example, reported that 280 English captives 
redeemed by a treaty with the King of Fez and Morocco had 
“marched in their Moorish habits in good Order through a great 
Part of this City to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s to return thanks to 
Almighty God” 
In addition to her noble European slaves in Moslem bondage, 
Mrs. Aubin also depicted briefly several Negro slaves, such as 
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Domingo (The Noble Slaves) who dies confessing his love for 


‘Teresa with the statement, “I was born as free as you.’ Another 
Domingo, in Charlotta Du Pont, succeeds in abducting his mistress, 
Isabinda, and lives with her and their child in a cave. “Chance made 
me a Slave? he declares. In this aspect of her work the authoress 
may have been influenced by Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Royal Slave or 
by Dryden’s Almanzor. The denunciation of slavery in Charlotta 
Du Pont, however, seems too sharp to be merely a literary echo: 
“The selling of human Creatures is a Crime my Soul abhors; and 
wealth so got ne’er thrives?’ Defoe had also touched upon the 
problem of racial intermarriage in the Serious Reflections of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The more specific borrowings from Defoe came in the numerous 
episodes of shipwreck. Ardelisa and her companions in The Count 
de Vinevil live on a goat and two kids which they find on their 
desert island until other provisions are washed ashore. The cast- 
aways on “the barbarous coasts of the great River Oroonoko” 
subsist on dried grapes, raw turtle, bird eggs, goat meat, and grape 
juice. The Indian who rescues Teresa in The Noble Slaves resembles 
Crusoe in his costume of “Beast Skins, a Hat of Canes, and Sandals 
of Wood upon his Feet;’ as does the man “pursued by the Tyger” 
in Charlotta Du Pont: 


He had a drawn Sword in his Hand, and a strange fashion’d Coat made 
of Beasts Skins; he had no Shoes or Stockings, but pieces of Bears Skins 
ty’d about his Legs with Twigs; his Head had a strange Fur cap on. 


The cave of Madam de Beaumont, the rocky refuge of Domingo 
and Isabinda, several hermitages, and the hut on the Summer Islands, 
which was “a Place where they saw some Trees growing very close 
together, in the midst of which they perceived a sort of Hut or 
Cottage made of a few Boards and Branches of Trees; all owe 
something to the ingenuity of Defoe. There are references to 
cannibalistic disposal of war prisoners by certain Indian tribes and 
to the effects of starvation upon drifting survivors in Charlotta 
Du Pont, Perhaps more coincidental are the similar encounters with 
lions, tigers, leopards, and “other furious creatures”; the escapes in 
pleasure fishing boats of Moorish captors, and the resemblance of 
Crusoe’s Tartar idol to the supernatural Oriental statue found by 
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the noble slaves in a subterranean chamber surrounded by grisly 
ornaments much like those which were later to bedeck the Gothic 
fiction of Horace Walpole and others.” 

Usually Mrs. Aubin is too intent upon getting her characters into 
Turkish captivity to devote much space to a realistic depiction of 
English life. The first section of Charlotta Du Pont, however, does 
include a sketch of the heroine’s villainous stepmother which might 
have been found in Moll Flanders. Dorinda is seduced by an officer 
of the Guards and becomes a prostitute. Unlike her friend, Miranda, 
who 1s “no ways addicted to Vice, but reduced to it by Misfortune 
and Necessity; she refuses to reform, even when discovered by her 
family. By the time she meets Mr. Du Pont at a playhouse, she has 
“laid up a thousand Pounds, besides a great Stock of rich Clothes, 
a Watch, Necklace, Rings, and some Plate’’ There are, too, ocea- 
sional attempts at imitation of common speech, but these glimpses 
of native realism are rare. 

In addition to specific details, Mrs. Aubin also borrowed, or 
found congenial, several basic ideas and devices which occur in 
Defoe’s works: catastrophe occasioned by disobedience of parental 
will,”* necessity as a cause of sin, prudent conservation of money 
and the economic rewarding of virtue, and warning of approaching 
danger by dreams and visions. There are also general resemblances 
of style and structure. Her use of circumstantial detail has been 
noted earlier; she also employs moralizing digression, the episodic 
form in which interest is sustained by rapid succession of events 
(as in the second part of Robinson Crusoe), and frequently a final 
and anti-climactic “surprising adventure” The rapidity with which 
she wrote probably explains her failure to achieve Defoe’s excel- 
lence in verisimilitude which makes the island episode of his most 
famous work so enthralling. To Mrs. Aubin’s credit it might be 
pointed out, however, that this section of Robinson Crusoe is a 
case of unpremeditated art, for, seen in relation to the over-all 


2TJames R. Foster discusses this influence of Defoe—the exploitation of “the 
romantic features of exotic settings”—in his History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in 
England (New York, 1949), p. 25. 

2*1.ord de Beaumont returns from various misadventures in the Russo-Swedish 
wars to testify: “I believe that God punished me for my disobedience, and 'tis to 
that Cause I attribute all my Misfortunes” The hero, Charles, in Lucinda apologizes 
to his parents for his undutiful life, and the heroine laments “the unfortunate Resolu- 
tion I had taken to leave my Parents” 
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episodic structure of the novel, its great length is obviously the 
result of the author’s personal interest but lack of artistic control.” 

Even more completely than Defoe, Mrs. Aubin avoids the devices 
of inserted poems, apt quotations, and learned or luscious allusions 
which are prominent in the works of Mrs. Jane Barker and Mrs. 
Haywood. This complete lack of embellishment may be attributed 
to her strict religious aims, her lack of education, or a desire to 
avoid the “Style careless and loose” of her contemporaries. Cer- 
tainly her novels are unusual in their high moral tone. Nowhere 
is the reader allowed to linger over scenes of vice as in the works 
of Mrs, Manley, Mrs. Hearne, or even Defoe himself in The For- 
tunate Mistress. Her heroines, instee4, handle would-be ravishers 
with dispatch, as did Charlotta Du Pont who, captured by a pirate, 
“taking a sharp Bodkin out of her Hair, stabbed him in the Belly 
so dangerously that he fell senseless on the Bed? This promptness 
is perhaps as much a necessity as a virtue, for Mrs. Aubin had no 
time to waste on any one incident when the world was so full of 
a number of lustful bashaws and Irishmen," lurking parties of 
Indians in “the Apalattean Mountains,’ and renegade Spaniards; and 
when there were tempests so obligingly available to precipitate her 
heroines into the arms of these perils, Perhaps she felt, in accordance 
with the precept, if not the practice, of Mrs. Manley, that “Detail 
discourages Persons of good Taste?” 

In the course of these accelerated Defoesque itineraries, Mrs. 
Aubin showed evidence of considerable reading of seventeenth- 
century and contemporary French novels, on which she modeled 
many of her inserted récits and three of which she put into English 
dress. This dress at times assumed proportions of a disguise, for she 
used the typical freedom of translators of the day as she pursued 
her “Design of recommending Virtue and Piety to the World” 

In 1722 her publishers issued anonymously The Adventures of 
the Prince of Clermont and Madam de Ravezan: A Novel in Four 
Parts by a Person of Quality. Done from the French by the Author 


2°Arthur W. Secord, “Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe? University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, IX (1924), 162. 


80“A sort of People who never want a Good Opinion of themselves, and are 
generally successful with the Women”—The Noble Slaves, p. 87. 


1Preface, The Secret History of Queen Zarah (1705). 
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of Ildegerte.** Prefaced by a quotation from Lansdowne’s Heroick 
Love, this work was all that could be desired by what Defoe called 
“the airy nice peruser of novels and romances, neatly bound and 
finely gilt’** Mrs. Aubin had followed the general practice of her 
fellow translators. In their attempts to adapt works of the court 
of Louis XIV and the regent to the tastes of the middle-class public 
of Queen Anne and George I, the literary hacks were at pains to 
render more explicit gallant and emotional passages, to poeticize 
names of characters, and to expand moralizing sections—all of 
which, in the competitive atmosphere of Grubstreet, had to be 
done with greatest rapidity. To the task Mrs. Aubin brought the 
élan of her novels and she skilfully gilded over with virtuous 
passion the dilemmas of Madam de Ravezan. “C’estoit assez pour 
l’armer & la faire souffrir cruellement” becomes “A sudden Dread 
invaded her, and much she hop’d but more she fear’d? Having 
struck this iambic lilt early in the work, she gains confidence and 
the cold precision of “en achevant ces mots elle tomba comme une 
personne sans vie” is transmuted into a moving scene: “This killing 
Thought piere’d into the very inmost Processes of her Heart, and 
congeal’d her vital Blood, she fell down without Sense or Motion, 
and much ado had her Attendants to stop that fleeting Life which 
seem’d upon the Wing” Her characters, too, are rechristened with 
more elegant Orwavian or pastoral names. Madame Rose becomes 
Monimia; Chavanne, Polydor; de Reling, Albertus; Vineuil, Melis- 
sa; and Nevilian, Florinda. Mrs. Aubin’s evident fondness for the 
name Albertus may be recalled, as well as the declaration of one 
of her heroines: “I delighted most in reading Plays, and Love- 
Stories and . . . | was wonderfully pleased that my Mother had 
happened to have given me the Name of Lucinda; it sounded in 
my Thoughts Poetick and Romantick, and would much better 
become a Song than Joan or Dorothy’ 

Penelope, no doubt also wonderfully pleased with her own 
mother’s choice, continued her liberties in The Illustrious French 


82The French original was actually by Louise Gomez de Vasconcelles, dame de 
Beaucours, but the attribution of the work to Eustache Le Noble, author of I/degerte, 
reine de Norvege, is understandable, since a translation of that work had been issued 
the previous year by Chetwood and was being sold by the Aubin syndicate. 


38Preface, The Life of Mr. Duncan Campbell. 
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Lovers, issued in 1727 with a signed preface.* Here she says that 
she has “endeavour’d to translate it both faithfully and in good 
language, and a familiar Style?’ The preface itself, however, in 
declaring that the French author was “personally acquainted with 
several of the Heroes and the Ladies, whose Lives he here presents” 
is somewhat less than faithful to Challes’ statement: “Je ne scai 
pas moi-méme quels ils étoient ou quels ils sont’ And the work 
that follows is handled as might be expected—with expanded moral- 
izing passages, occasional abridgment or excision of erotic passages, 
and a general increase of sentimental voltage. If the novel had not 
come into the hands of the Abbé Prévost, it might be dismissed 
along with her final translation, The Life of the Countess of Gondez 
(1729). 

What caused Mrs. Aubin to cease fictional production at this 
time is unknown—as, indeed, are the reasons for a general fictional 
decline after the accession of George II.*" According to Prévost, 
she was piqued by the cold reception of her later novels and swore 
to write no more, “Le Parnasse;’ he adds with a sneer, “qui n’y 
perdoit pas beaucoup, s’en consola sans peine. La Religion y gagna 
plus qu’on ne devoit s’y attendre. Madame Aubin, guérie de l'amour 
du monde par son infortune & celle de ses Livres, tourna entiérement 


du coté du Ciel... Elle se mit a composer des Sermons, & faute de 
Prédicateurs qui voulussent les acheter, elle entreprit de les precher 
elle-méme?’** 

Mrs. Aubin had repeatedly urged her readers “to make Virtue 


“4This was a fairly unusual practice in the early eighteenth century. Unless a 
translator's name was considered a possible attraction because of literary reputation 
or personal notoriety, novels were announced as done by “A Person of Quality” or 
by “several eminent Hands’ 

‘Translated from Robert Challes’ Les Illustres frangaises, bistoires veritables 
(The Hague, 1722). 

‘Translated from L’Histoire de la Comtesse de Gondez (Paris, 1725) by Mar- 
guerite de Lussan. 

*™The most obvious cause is the death of several of the most prolific novelists. 
Mrs. Manley died in 1724. Defoe wrote no novels between The Fortunate Mistress 
(1724) and his death in 1731. According to Karl Stanglmaier (Mrs. Jane Barker: Ein 
Beitrag zur Englischen Literaturgeschichte |Berlin, 1906)). Mrs. Barker died in 
1726, and Swift commented on the will of Mrs. Mary Davys in 1732. 

**Le Pour et le Contre, IV, 294-295. Contradicting his remark about the financial 
success of her oratory, he says elsewhere that, owing money to her editors, she 
satisfied them with the manuscript of an histoire galante which was published after 
her death and became the cause of a litigation, (Oeuvres Completes | Paris, 1816), 


XXXV, 356-359). 
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the Rule of all our Actions, and eternal Happiness our only Aim” 
and there is nothing particularly surprising in her turning, as Defoe 
had done, from fictional to more specifically moralistic and specula- 
tive fields. Her appearance in public as an oratrix, however, 
attracted the attention of the Town and of the visiting ecclesiastic 
who, in the course of a life as varied and exciting as that of an 
Aubin hero, had recently come to London from France. 

That Prévost was familiar with Mrs. Aubin’s novels and trans- 
lations has been pointed out by Claire Eliane Engel in her Figures & 
Aventures du XVIII* Siecle: Voyages et Découvertes de l Abbé 
Prévost (Paris, 1939). Mme Engel finds in particular a close 
resemblance between the setting and action of The Life of Madam 
de Beaumont and Prévost’s Life of Mr. Cleveland, Natural Son of 
Oliver Cromwell (1730). Rumney Hole in the French novel, she 
speculates, derives from Madam de Beaumont’s well-furnished hill- 
side refuge near Swansea. In both cases there is “la rencontre sou- 
daine dans ce cadre étrange du héros avec celle qu’il va éperduement 
aimer” (Mr. Lluelling and Belinda, Cleveland and Fanny). The 
hero is welcomed by a future parent-in-law—Belinda’s mother and 
Fanny’s father—and the lovers are subjected to a long series of try- 
ing adventures. “Peut-étre subsiste-t-il dans la partie exotique de 
Cleveland un souvenir des romans de Penelope Aubin?’ Certainly 
Prévost’s ideas of American geography were as adaptable to the 
romanesque situation as Mrs. Aubin’s, and there is a similarity 
between de Hauteville’s pursuit of Emilia in The Noble Slaves from 
Rochelle to New Mexico (via Quebec and Panama) and Cleveland’s 
tracing Fanny from Rouen to Cuba, to Virginia, to Florida, and 
back to Cuba. One might also add that having Manon Lescaut die 
in the sands of the deserts of Louisiana is a touch of picturesque 
misinformation on a level with Mrs. Aubin’s “Tygers” on the 
Oroonoko. 

More important still is the allegation that many essential parts of 
Manon Lescaut result from Mrs. Aubin’s “don d: angereux qui . 
allait faire son merite: elle était une traductrice infidéle)’"' and thet 
her translation greatly influenced the use which Prévost made of 

**The first two volumes were printed in translation in London, 1731. One of the 
two publishers was E. Symon, a member of the Aubin syndicate. 


4°F ngel, p. 147. 
‘1Ibid., p. 184. 
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two stories from Les Illustres frangaises in shaping his most famous 
work. The similarity between Challes’ fifth récit, “L’Histoire de 
M. Des Pres et de Mlle de L’Epine? and the Des Grieux-Manon 
story was pointed out by Champfleury in his L’Aventurier Robert 
Challes (1857). The récit contains the secret marriage or liaison, 
the arrest of the husband by order of his father, his being taken by 
coach through Saint Denis and Amiens, the imprisonment at Saint 
Lazare, and the visit of the hero by “de bons missionaires” who are 
consolidated into Prévost’s “Superieure” Mme Engel also notes a 
resemblance to certain elements of Challes’ first interpolated story, 
that of M. des Ronais and Mlle du Puits, a slight tale of jealousy and 
rejection arising from an intercepted letter. 

Mrs. Aubin’s contributions, particularly to the story of Mlle du 
Puits, are that she entirely changed the tone of the French author 
who is “sec, leste, amateur de mots legers, de termes galantes” to 
the sentimental but moral fervor characteristic of her own work, 
and that she developed the character of the heroine into that of a 
coquette. If Mme Engel’s proofs are not conclusive, her main thesis 
is provocative and, in view of Prévost’s attack upon Mrs. Aubin in 
Le Pour et le Contre, probable: 

Pour expliquer les influences littéraires qui ont pu s’exercer sur Prévost 
lorsqu’il composait Manon, le livre de Robert Challes et celui de Pene- 
lope Aubin, enrichies, approfondis, nuancés par l’experience personnelle 
sont suffisants. Au-dela c’est le sanctuaire du génie, qui ne s’explore pas.*? 

Even more ingenious is the theory advanced by Henri Roddier 
that Mrs. Aubin’s “vulgarization” of Les Illustres frangaises pro- 
vided Samuel Richardson with the inspiration for both Pamela and 
Clarissa.” Roddier feels that, “poussée par la nécessité de raccourcir 
un texte trop long, Penelope Aubin a grossi les traits et esquissé une 
psychologie feminine qui semble avoir trouvé écho chez Richard- 
son?”** He quotes a letter written to Aaron Hill in 1748 in which 
Richardson states that “for twenty years I had proposed to different 
Persons (who thought the subject too humble for them) that of 

*2Ibid., p. 187. She also notes that “Killerine” in Prévost’s later work, Le Doyen de 


Killerine, is a slightly changed version of Coleraine, the name of Mrs. Aubin’s 
patrons. 


48“Robert Challes, inspirateur de Richardson et de l’abbé Prévost” Revue de 
Littérature Comparée, XX1 (1947), 5-38. 


*Ibid., 9. 
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Pamela? Mrs. Aubin’s translation first appeared i in 1727 and Riving- 
ton was among those who reprinted it in 1739 as part of the col- 
lected works of “the late i ingenious ’ authoress. “Richardson, l’ayant 
lue;’ Roddier concludes, “‘a pu étre frappé du parti qu ‘on pouvait en 
tirer. Les exigences de ses éditeurs, en 1737, attirent 4 nouveau son 
attention sur l’utilization possible du recueil que l'un d’entre eux 
republiait a cette date;’*® Pamela, then, derives from the second 
récit of Challes-Aubin, the “History of Monsieur de Contamine and 
Angelique, the Generous Lover and the Virtuous Maid?’ while for 
Clarissa Richardson combined elements of the fourth, sixth, and 
seventh histories, especially in creating the character of Lovelace.“ 

It is somewhat startling to find Mrs. Aubin a putative parent, at 
several removes, of the century’s most famous French and English 
fictional heroines, and her part in their origin can neither be proved 
nor disproved. Prévost, in all probability, had read her works" and 
Richardson could have. Other stories of humble virtue rewarded 
with high life had, however, appeared in obscure English works 
before Pamela—for example, The Distress’d Fair, or the Happy 
Unfortunate (1737)—and there is the problem of the possible 
influence of Marivaux. Any direct or considerable effect of Mrs. 
Aubin on Richardson seems unlikely, but again one is confronted 


with “le sanctuaire du génie, qui ne s’explore pas.’ Certainly Mrs. 
Aubin would have been flattered at such progeny, for she too was 
fond of virtuous damsels and lovely rakes.** Had she lived to write 
fiction for another decade she might have surpassed the literary 
chameleon Mrs. Haywood,*’ who began to imitate assiduously the 
novels of Richardson. 


4Ibid., 11 

*°The sixth and seventh stories (“The History of Monsieur des Frans and Silvia, 
or the Cruel Husband and Innocent Adultery” and “The History of Monsieur du 
Puis and Madam de Londe, or the Chaste Wife and Libertine Lover”) provide pro- 
totypes for Lovelace. The fourth story, of M. de Jussy and Mlle Fenouil, may im 
suggested the death of Clarissa. 

47Foster, p. 23, comments on several possible parallels but only finds “on the whole 
rather superficial similarities” to “Prévost’s masterpiece” 

4*In Mrs. Aubin’s Lucinda, the heroine is abducted and held prisoner in a country 
house. Margaret, the housekeeper, “a woman of Middle Age .. . dressed like a grave 
citizen? urges her to accept Alphonsus’ offers in the manner of a more amiable 
Mrs. Jewkes. 

“Bridget G. McCarthy, Women Writers: Their Contribution to the English 
Novel, 1621-1744 (Cork, 1945), p. 254. 
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Instead, Mrs. Aubin reversed the usual pattern of those ladies who 
were forced to “exchange the Needle for the Quill?’®° Mrs. Manley, 
Mrs. Mary Davys, and Mrs. Haywood had, within Mrs. Aubin’s 
lifetime, set a pattern of unsuccessfully attempting dramatic writ- 
ing before turning to fiction, Perhaps the heady success of her 
oratory, however, inspired her to seek larger audiences in the 
theater itself. The result of this new venture was The Merry Mas- 
queraders: or, the Humorous Cuckold, a comedy in five acts which 
has as its only merit its relative purity (when compared with A Wife 
to be Lett, in which Mrs. Haywood appropriately acted the role of 
her own heroine). All elements of the play—the intrigues of two 
military rakes in the country house of a hypochondriac judge, 
multiple disguises as ghosts, and the antics of Squire Clumsey who 
echoes Farquhar's Bonniface by interlarding every remark with 

“as they say”—only too clearly reveal Mrs. Aubin’s indebtedness to 
The Beaux’ Stratagem and its Restoration predecessors. She tried to 
bring Farquhar up to date with allusions to her favorite abomina- 
tions such as the Sinking Fund, the South Sea Bubble, Heidegger’s 
masquerades, the free-thinkers, but the play did not take. Even the 
spectacle of the authoress herself, who delivered a new epilogue on 
the second night, could not redeem the play’s lack of wit or humor. 
The Town—or the part of it that frequented the Little Theater in 
the Haymarket—could not forgive such an omission, after the bril- 
liance of F ielding’s Tom Thumb, then running at the same house. 
And even a female orator was no attraction to a jaded public who 
had recently seen mad Samuel Johnson of Cheshire fiddle and walk 
the stage on stilts as he delivered a rodomontade in his extravagant 
tragedy, Hurlothrumbo, or the Supernatural. The play and Mrs. 
Aubin's career as actress-dramatist closed with the new epilogue 
on December 11, 1730." 

This final phase of her strange and surprising adventures was 
apparently cut short by her death. Her novels, however, merited a 
collected edition in 1739 with an elaborate preface which declared 
them exponents of the five fictional essentials—probability, purity 
of style and manners, universal benevolence, punishment of guilt, 


‘°F liza Haywood, The Fair Captive (London, 1721), Dedication. 


®t was published at London in 1730, and reprinted in 1732 and 1734. 
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and reward (here or hereafter) of virtue and innocence. The 
appearance of the great mid-century novelists relegated her works 
to deserved obscurity, but she was still a salable copyright com- 
modity in 1764."* Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith rescued The Noble Slaves 
once again, for her Collection of Novels (1777), from which were 
evidently taken a surprising number of editions in Boston, Danbury, 
New Haven, and New York between 1790 and 1815. Charlotte Du 
Pont reappeared in London in 1800, her “Life, Adventures, and 
Distresses . . . a greater variety of real misfortunes and miraculous 
adventures than any couple that ever existed” crammed into forty- 
eight sextodecimo pages—a feat that might have inspired the giddy 
pace of young Jane Austen’s Love and Freindship. 

Whatever the understandable appeal in the 1790’s of Mrs. Aubin’s 
heroines to American readers, then poring over the sorrows of Mrs. 
Susanna Rowson’s Charlotte Temple, and whatever the mysterious 
reason for the republication of her Genghizcan the Great in Cal- 
cutta in 1816, Mrs. Aubin must be consigned to the comparative 
oblivion of the pre-Richardsonian period, one decade of which she 
embellished in such profuse and bizarre fashion. Defoe had 
attempted to graft the devices of fiction and religious teaching to 
factual travel literature in Robinson Crusoe. Mrs. Aubin reversed 
this procedure by attempting to add Defoe’s factual realism to the 
characters and structure of the short Continental novel. Artistically 
she had little success, but her works—like those of her great model 
added to the growing stockpile of realistic devices and increased 
the number of middle-class readers. She may also have directly 
influenced the more talented masters of the novel who succeeded 
her. And even today her “Variety of Aecidents and strange Deliver- 
ances . . . cannot fail to divert the most splenetick Reader, silence 
the Profane, and delight the Ingenious at a time when we have so 
much Occasion for something new, to make us forget our own 
Misfortunes?””’ 


52A manuscript in the British Museum shows that on May 3, 1764, T. Lownds 
purchased one tenth of the copyright of the collected novels and one tenth of her 
Illustrious French Lovers for £ 2, 7s. 6d. 


‘8T he Noble Slaves, p. 1. 











British Marine Accounting and Auditor 
Edmund Herbert 
By Joun A, Scuutz 


RITISH military accounting in the eighteenth century was 
B involved in so much red tape that auditors often wore out their 
lives humped over desks full of complicated records. Of these rec- 
ords, none perhaps were as confused as the marine musters. Compli- 
cated by service on land and sea, by world-wide dispersals of men, 
and by the passage of documents from hand to hand, they presented 
back-breaking toil for anyone who would make sense out of them 
according to War Ministry rules. Stull, there was always someone to 
challenge the tradition, someone who might succeed where others 
had failed. One of these persons was Edmund Herbert,’ who 
brought to his task twenty-five years of knowledge, energy, and 
determination, and a sharpened quill. His experience as a marine 
auditor began in 1740. 

In that year Charles Hanbury Williams won an appointinent as 
paymaster of ten marine regiments. After calculating the risks of the 
accounting problems as compared with the financial reward, he took 
the precaution of acquiring the services of an expert.’ At Gray’s Inn 


‘The Herbert family papers, in the Huntington Library, cover the period 1667- 
1780 and consist of about 500 pieces. Most of them are the office and personal papers 
of Edmund Herbert, who kept records of expenditures and business transactions 
from 1708. His personal correspondence with the officers and regimental agents 
(1740-64), though but a small part of the collection, is the most important docu- 
mentary evidence for detailing his life as a pay office clerk. There are also official 
documents, correspondence and commissions, and papers dealing with finance. 
Since letters in the Herbert MSS are filed chronologically, footnote numbers have 
been used only in cases where there may be some difficulty. Some changes have been 
made in spelling and punctuation in the quotations cited in this paper. 

*H. W. Richmond, The Navy in the War of 1739-48 (Cambridge, 1920), I, 35-36. 
These marines were marines in name only. “The essential of a Marine was and 
always had been that he was borne principally for manning and fighting on board 
the ships of the Fleet. These Marines were not to be in any way allotted to the 
squadron, but were to be an expeditionary force, and were given the name of Marine 
only because under that name it was easier to raise men, as the public believed them 
to be for the service of the Navy’ After the West Indian service, however, these 
regiments were transformed into true marine regiments. The regiments were num- 
bered from 44 to 53. Some of the colonels were Wolfe, Robinson, Lowther, Wyn- 
yard, Douglas, Moreton. 
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he found Edmund Herbert (1690?-1769), an adventurous gentle- 
man of modest wealth, with good government connections and influ- 
ence, who had searched for sunken treasure as a boy and had ever 
since loved the chance of backgammon and lottery. Herbert, he was 
told, had as a youth been apprenticed to Walter W hitfield, a marine 
paymaster of Queen Anne’s time, and had remained in that work 
until a growing private business of rents, management of estates, 
and commercial transactions forced him to abandon his profession.’ 
For Herbert meticulous accuracy and thoroughness during his 
previous twenty-five years under Whitfield and others in the marine 
office had become fundamental; to be anything less than perfect was 
to fail.* When Williams reminded him of the war emergency and 
the opportunity of serving his country, Herbert hesitated only long 
enough to warn his employer about the perils of marine accounting 
and then accepted the commission as assistant paymaster. 

As long as the wars of Jenkins’ Ear and the Austrian Succession 
(1739-1748) were being fought, most of Herbert's work was 
routine. He allotted funds month after month to the agents on an 
estimated strength of eleven hundred men for each regiment. 
Although this usually represented an over-allowance for pay and 
necessities that would one day have to be returned to the Treasury, 
the data were easily recorded. He met occasionally with the agents, 
with people at the War Office and Tre: asury, and with Williams 
himself,’ but he always had time for trips to the country to visit his 
sister and nieces and to practice his various hobbies as a gentleman 
farmer, book collector, astronomer, linguist (he studied in turn 
seventeen languages), and philanthropist. 

In 1746 Williams accepted a diplomatic post and was succeeded 
first by John Selwyn, Jr., who died within six months after the 


Case of Edmund Herbert in respect to Marines, Apr. 7, 1752 (HE 187). 


‘Walter Whitfield was appointed paymaster on May 16, 1702, in response to a 
petition from the officers of the marines who wanted to avoid the starvation and 
neglect that had occurred during the past war by having a special paymaster to look 
after their welfare. They were even willing to recompense Whitfield “out of their 
own pay” (Calendar of State Papers, Treasury, 1702-1707, pp. 19-20). Before Whit- 
field’s death in March 1712, Sir Roger Mostyn had become the general paymaster of 
the marines and apparently incorporated Whitfield’s position with his in 1712. 
Mostyn continued as paymaster until 1725 (Cal. SP, Treasury, 1720-1728, p- 351). 


‘Herbert to J. Cleveland, Oct. 7, 1756. 
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appointment, and then by John Selwyn, Sr.” These changes of pay- 
masters brought only minor complications, for Herbert found his 
new employers anxious to use his services and to continue the same 
salary arrangements, Since no regimental musters were complete, 
though many documents were daily arriving at his office, Herbert 
promised to finish up Williams's work as soon as possible. Until the 
accounts were audited, of course, Williams was liable for all the 
money that had passed through the office to the regimental agents. 
It was perfectly obvious to Herbert, however, that many accounts 
of the three paymasters would be intermixed because of the nature 
of the records and payments. The first muster rolls for 1741 were 
not ready for even preliminary audit until 1747. Thereafter, the 
succeeding musters were processed during irregular intervals aver- 
aging abou, six months.’ 

The delay in auditing the musters most assuredly was not due to 
any carelessness on Herbert’s part. Chance happenings and reversals 
of fortune had brought many disasters to the marines during their 
service in the West Indies, Raised hurriedly and trained carelessly, 
they were ill prepared for the exertions of tropical warfare w hen 
they were chosen by Lord Cathcart and John Wentworth for 
amphibious operations against Cartagena. Their first leader died 
before the campaign began, and the regiments themselves suffered 
heavy losses from both military maneuvers and hot weather. During 
one month the muster rolls reveal deaths of eleven hundred men in 
the combined forces of the expedition. The hospitalized represented 
an even larger number.* Under these terrible conditions reinforce- 
ments were being constantly added, and when the operations were 
abandoned the surviving marines who were fit for duty joined 
recruits on war vessels for service in Europe and Asia. So dispersed 
were they after the West Indian debacles, “that not one regunent 
ever appeared together” from that time until the end of the war.’ 

Such complications in the service resulted in an increase in the 

“Copy of Treasury Minutes, Apr. 7, 1747 (HE 187). Williams was appointed minis- 
ter extraordinary to Poland. 
?Herbert’s memorial to Treasury, Apr. 7, 1752. 


8J. W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army (London, 1910-30), II, 58-60, 74; 
C. fT. Atkinson, “Jenkins’ Far, The Austrian Succession War and the ‘Forty-five,” 
Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XXII (1944), 280, 285-287, 298. 


*Herbert to the Treasury, 1756 (HE 191). 
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work of auditing the accounts. Additional clerks were hired by 
Herbert, but little progress was made except in the assortment of 
records."’ By 1748, when the war was ended by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the muster rolls for only three years were audited, but 
these were in no way ready for the War Office or Treasury. The 
regimental agents had justifiably refused to settle their financial 
accounts because of the unusual expenses they had borne in the 
West Indies. They were claiming all sorts of contingent expenses, 
fees, and irregular charges; any or all of these demands would throw 
off Herbert’s calculations for provisioning and recruiting." 

As a result of these claims, Herbert became involved in a series of 
embarrassments, The ministries of War and Treasury were applying 
pressure for the accounts, and almost every day an officer would 
write or call at the office begging for an early settlement of his 
accounts, Some had borrowed money to pay recruiting expenses, 
others were in debt for provisions. Many of these officers were 
Herbert’s friends. 

Along with his apologies and explanations, Herbert had promised 
to employ more clerks in his office. But he soon found other prob- 
lems arising that were outside his immediate control. Most important 
of these concerned the continuing duty in Indian waters of some 
detachments of marines. Their release in 1749 and 1750 only partly 
solved the problem since records of their service often remained 
aboard ships or in the hands of absentminded captains. In 1751, just 
as Herbert and Selwyn were despairing of early settlement, the old 
paymaster died. His death added another complication because he 
had not designated anyone to succeed him. 

Uncertainty halted office work. This might have been disastrous 
had not Herbert, responding to the faith Prime Minister Henry 
Pelham had in him, been willing to take full charge of the account- 
ing.'* With the utmost efficiency and zeal, Herbert managed to solve 
certain legal complications that involved the settlement of Selwyn’s 
estate, though the family was personally responsible for the accounts 
until their passage by the Treasury. These matters again took time. 


10 Joseph Clarkson to Herbert, Apr. 27, 1750. 
'1Herbert to the Treasury, Apr. 7, 1752. 


12Commission, Dec. 6, 1751 (HE 245). 
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/ 

He had to file, as a part of Selwyn’s business, a financial statement 
for the accounts of his predecessors, which showed that the pay- 
masters had been given £ 1,800,062, had allotted £ 1,638,555 to 
the regimental agents, and had returned to the Treasury £ 116,506." 
Then, on April 7, 1752, he sent the Treasury a long paper describing 
specifically the problems he had still to solve. First, he found no way 
to compute accurately the number of marines provisioned at sea. 
Since the muster rolls were based on estimates from the regimental 
lists, without reference to fluctuations in the numbers of men, it was 
necessary to await reports from the ship captains. Second, the non- 
commissioned officers and private gentlemen were carried on the 
muster rolls throughout the war. The task of checking their service 
records was nearly impossible because there was no way to certify 
the vital statistics except by the word of an officer, who might 
benefit from a discrepancy. Third, the officers wanted permission 
to keep names of the dead on the muster rolls. It was one way, they 
contended, of meeting the heavy expenses of supplying and recruit- 
ing the regiments. The huge losses of men had made all purchases 
difficult; the transfers of marines to every part of the British empire 
had increased the costs of storage and supply. Fourth, the accounts 
of the three paymasters could not be separated because the funds 
were spent so unevenly that the expenses of yearly musters were 
offset by the losses or profits of the entire period. The regimental 
agents, acting for the colonies, refused to settle the account of any 
year until they knew their total financial burden. 

When the Treasury received Herbert's explan: ation, it instructed 
him to follow the rules of military accounting and draw up regi- 
mental reports on the basis of av ailable proof. It would then present 
these documents to the regimental agents and order them to correct 
any errors and lay claims for any unusual expenses. The Treasury 
was asking him to doa great amount of work, but Herbert, enthu- 
siastic and hopeful, saw this procedure as giving some certainty of 
ending his problems. After considerable toil, almost being drowned 
by “the multitude of papers’ Herbert managed to finish the task 
in August. 

Hardly had he turned the papers over to the Treasury when he 


183Account of expenditures, Dec. 13, 1751 (HE 210). 
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was ordered to finish the audit of the personal accounts of his prede- 
cessors in the pay office. It was apparently an easy matter to clear 
Williams’s accounts, but there was little he could do for the Selw yns, 
whose records were being examined by the colonels. The settlement 
of Williams’s accounts eventually brought him considerable money, 
which he partly invested in more property and hundreds of books. 
Being a generous man, however, he used some of the money to help 
friends in debtor’s prison and to send gifts of chocolates and fruits to 
those who had aided him. And, of course, he saved some money for 
his games of chance. 

Many of these games were at Alice’s a sort of officers’ club where 
one could exchange reminiscences and catch up on gossip. It was 
there that Herbert heard in February 1753 that the colonels and 
their agents were finished with the accounts. Much to the surprise 
of everyone they had returned the accounts to the Treasury earlier 
than expected, but attached to the rolls was a general statement of 
objections in which they claimed huge expenses for recruiting and 
provisioning. 

These demands the ministry accepted in principle but circularized 
all the people concerned requiring them to prepare a specific 
account of all expenses and profits. In September 1752 the responsi- 
bility for receiving these papers was again placed in Herbert’s hands. 
As the documents came into his office, he found them so inexact and 
carelessly drawn that he reported the matter to the secretary at war, 
Henry Fox, who, he thought, might exert some pressure upon the 
agents and officers. Fox agreed to help, and sent on February 3, 
1755, a strongly worded letter to all of the people concerned, with 
this observation: “These answers I cannot think come up to what is 
alleged of having complied to the best of their power’ Then Fox, 
an experienced hand at doctoring accounts, strongly hinted that the 
officers might have been compensated too much already for their 
victualing and other services. 

Fox’s letter apparently did little good, for the agents were unable 
to present the kind of documentary proof that would be acceptable. 
Records were just not available; memory was not sufficient. For 
Herbert the situation was distressing. Many of his officer friends 
were counting upon recruiting, provisioning, and regimental profits 
spent long ago to repay loans. Every time he saw them he heard 
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their stories; every time he opened a letter from an old friend he 
found the same problems. Old John Leighton, a former officer of 
the second marine regiment, wrote: “I am extremely sorry that I 
cannot recollect at this distance of time as many particulars relating 
to this affair as might be sufficient to give you full information 
thereof not having any books or papers belonging to said regiments 
in My possession, so that all I can say is, that from 25th December 
1742 I never received the pay for the men of my company in the 
said regiment. . . . That there was a book kept for each company 
which was ondneed by Colonel Selwyn to be delivered to Captain 
Egan upon the regiment being disbanded, that I have often asked 
from Mr. Paterson and Mr. Winter the accounts of my company 
but their answer always was that no accounts could be delivered 
until the muster rolls were made up by the commissary. . . . | have 
given you the best information in my power, but as it is only taken 
from my memory. . . . | am afraid it may not be as satisfactory as I 
could wish?’ 

Leighton’s explanation, though honest and sincere, could not 
easily be offered to the Treasury as justification for claiming a 
specific sum of money. All I lerbert could do to cheer Leighton was 
to write of other matters. But he did have this to say of the accounts 
(March 6, 1755): “As your answer to Mr. Fox, I suppose to be the 
truth, I don’t see how it can displease him. I am much obliged to 
you for your kind invitation to Fort William, but these long 
accounts have been molded so many different ways and swallowed 
so great a part of my time that I have not been to see my own farm 
these four years and four months?’ 

While there seemed to be no possibility of settling the accounts 
in 1756, Herbert had his own problems with the Treasury. On all 
clothing contracts for the marines the paymaster was able to collect 
a small percentage of the profit as a perquisite. These contracts 
specified the number of men supplied clothing, and became the legal 
basis for Herbert’s calculations. The Treasury examiners now began 
to question his computations. Embarrassed and perplexed, he sent 
this explanation: “Though I did not personally sit |? | in those com- 
putations myself, I employed two of my own clerks, for whom I am 
answerable upon them, in different methods, so as to be a cheque 

'4Aug. 20, 1754 (HE 264). 
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upon each other: A specimen of their labour I shall beg leave to 
produce to you:’”” 

In 1757, when the new secretary at war, Lord Barrington, seemed 
more favorable than Henry Fox to a settlement of the accounts, the 
agents and officers proposed a board of arbitration. The idea was 
accepted and the board was chosen in March. Herbert immediately 
reported the good news to his friend Leighton (March 17, 1757) 
and promised to keep him informed on the proceedings. Herbert's 
personal sympathy for his several friends is seen in the closing para- 
graph of the letter where he described how the passing years had 
been wearing upon the other petitioners who were members of 
their club. “We have lost poor George Payne the 23rd of last 
month.’ Another member was ill with a fever, “but is now extremely 
well again: Colonel Parsons (who has been in town upwards of 12 
months) is got very deaf, and a little off of his speed in walking?’ 

The day after writing the letter, Herbert was summoned to 
appear before the court of inquiry and ordered to bring written 
proof of any claims he wished to make and to notify any other 
interested parties. The court sat from April until June. Herbert 
describes these proceedings thus to Leighton: “On the 23rd and 
25th [of March] I had messages from the Deputy Judge Advocate, 
and the 31st a summons in writing, to attend the Board of General 
Officers, next day (the rst of April), when the officers who had 
signed the memorial . . . also attended, as well [as| the agents. The 
result was that the agents should prepare their accounts according 
to a form prescribed by the Board, and I had a duplicate transmitted 
to me the 2nd of April for the credit side, to be certified and 
authenticated from the Pay Office books, This credit side combined 
the full pay of 40 sergeants, 40 corporals, 30 drummers, 1000 
private men and 20 warrant men from 25th September 1747, to the 
respective days of disbanding each regiment, and for each agent’s 
time separate [in| deducting the several regiments. And on the 
other side of the account was charged the payments of all kinds 
made by the agents: such as payments, distributions at quarters, for 
sea pay, recruits, contingencies, executors of dead men, chaplains, 
surgeons, purser bills, warrant men, slops,’’ sick and wounded, 


Oct. 7, 1756 CHE 149). 


'°Slops were ready-made clothing and other furnishings supplied to military 
personnel from the stores. 
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officers making up sea accounts, bounty money, clothing, officer’s 
pay respited,"' etc. etc. And the memorialists referred themselves to 
the cravings they long since gave in the War Office which they said 
they should abide by. The 18th May I had a second summons to 
attend, to explain some articles, which I did on the 25th, having that 
morning signed my last certificate. The Board, I am told, have made 
one report to his Majesty (I have not seen it), and it seems they 
intend to move again. At the end of the first fortnight, by sitting 15 
hours in a day, my legs swelled and I became giddy; which close 
application I did not offer to shun, as | was pressed by the Board, 
and had the work of five and twenty different hands to examine, all 
poured in upon me at once, which none could assist me in. The 
computation was nothing. But the resquit [?] on the dead books 
was terribly tedious, from the irregularity in compiling them, as 
well as splitting the successions of agents, at different times in differ- 
ent years; and re-examining many accounts returned by me to the 
agents as imperfect:’** 

For Herbert the back-breaking exertion had its reward because 
the military board had now some reliable material on all of the 
accounts. It apparently recommended the compromise that Herbert 
mentioned in the report above. In August 1757 the War Office 
acted by allowing Herbert to devise tests for ascertaining the 
validity of these claims. The adjustments were expected to be 
favorable to the claimants, but they involved shifts of funds between 
regiments and individuals and the establishment of title to the 
already allocated military funds. In short, the War Office recognized 
that generous grants had been made. It was willing to have all of the 
legitimate claims satisfied, but it would not request further appro- 
priations from parliament." 


1™To be respited on the muster roll” usually meant that a soldier’s pay was sus- 
pended and he lost all advantages of promotion and perquisites. 


18June 27, 1757 (HE 152). 


19Treasury instructions to Edmund Herbert, Aug. 3, 1757. The use of a court of 
inquiry was not unusual for the marine regiments. At this same time Lord Barrington 
was employing another court to investigate the financial records and practices of 
Major General Shirley whose accounts were becoming involved in red tape and 
politics. Eventually a commission of merchants was charged with the same task 
regarding Shirley’s accounts as Herbert was performing for the marine regiments. 
Shirley’s accounts were settled in the comparatively fast time of seven years. 
Barrington to William Pitt, Mar. 20, 1757, PR R. O., State Papers, 41: 23, 71; War 
Office to Shirley, Apr. 22, 1757, P R. O., War Office, I: 4, 85-86, Reports on 
accounts of Erving, Alexander, etc., P R. O., War Office, July 11, 1759, 34: 197, 1. 
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Herbert was given a new commission and new instructions and 
urged to speed the work of reviewing the claims. For most of the 
fall and winter he labored too hard for his advanced age. By spring 
1758, he was forced to leave for the country and a vacation. It was 
there he received a letter from Leighton, telling of poor health, 
loss of hearing, and severe head pains, In reply Herbert hastened a 
letter of regret (July 28, 1758) and reported also on the accounts. 
“I keep close to the examination of the agent’s vouchers, but they 
are so numerous, and many of the distributions so perplexed, that I 
can’t give them the dispatch which, from my heart, I am desirous of 
doing: And I wish some of the articles, w hich appear in them, may 
not affect my particular friends.’ 

As Herbert hinted, the records were proving to be inadequate 
and some had fraudulent items. The work, nevertheless, was pro- 
gressing at a rapid rate. By July 1758, the accounts for the first two 
regiments were completed; work was begun on the third; and the 
agents of the fourth were alerted to have their papers ready.”° 

But the Treasury was not helping matters. Under pressure to 
hasten the auditing, it had its secretary, Samuel Martin, send letters 
to Herbert inquiring about the progress. It occasionally upset his 
earlier calculations by authorizing new claims—as it did in July 
1759, when it permitted a John Winter to collect £859 for purser 
bills, chaplain and surgeon expenses, and some other miscellaneous 
charges.” 

By 1762 all the calculations and recalculations were apparently 
finished. The larger task of collecting overpayments was just begin- 
ning, and these had to be made before any of the people who had 
money coming to them could be paid. Of course, those people 
wanted their money immediately and put great pressure upon the 
Treasury. Memori: ils were filed; hearings held; but nothing could be 
done until money could be collected. 

For many officers the promise of payment meant an answer to a 
dream. The money could be used for retirement, for medical 
expenses, for relief from the burden of debt. As James Carre told 
Herbert on February 25, 1761, “the disappointment I and many 
others have met with in settling the marine accounts, and the 

20Herbert to Samuel Martin, July 13, 1758. 


21 Treasury to Herbert, July 20, 1759. 
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/ 
charge of a numerous family, . . . have instinctively distressed me; 
sO must beg | you will inform me by Mrs. Carre who is the bearer, if 
anything 1s done, or expected to be done, toward bringing that 
tedious affair to any conclusion” 

Another poor officer wrote in April 1764 to inquire about his 
money, reflecting even more than Carre the bewilderment and 
hardship of waiting fifteen years. “It is surely most unreasonably 
hard that so many should suffer by this delaying to pay money so 
long due. How much kinder would it have been to have told us at 
once we should never be paid, than to oblige us to wait so long in 
uncertainty, and : some of us to borrow money, and give promises of 

5 per cent for it?’** Herbert could only reply that he was personally 
sorry for anyone caught in such predicament. “I... have no objec- 
tion to your delivering a petition to whomsoever you think proper: 

Herbert apparently could not mention that the ministry had 
decided to lend a hand. It again asked him for an explanation; again 
he described the complications. The claims could not be paid, he 
said, because there was no money to pay them. It was impossible to 
collect money from estates and heirs. The only course open seemed 
to be an appropriation from parliament. He believed that a sum of 
nearly seventeen thousand pounds would be necessary, which 
should include an allowance for his own long-neglected sal: ary and 
office expenses. The ministry was so tired of the business that it 
requested the money. Sums were voted in 1764 and 1766.” 

Before Herbert would touch the new money, he insisted that a 
separate account be set up, that the money be distributed under 
different rules, and that he be specifically exempted from any 
liability for the accounts of the past paymasters. But let Herbert 
argue his problem: “I now beg leave to acquaint you, that the 

nature of my difficulty is the danger I shall be exposed to in handling 
public money, and intermixing my receipts and payments with those 
of the three paymasters of these marine regiments, whose accounts 
lie open ever since Christmas 1742, and may possibly do so to a very 
distant period of time. Mr. Whitfield the first paymaster of the 
marine regiments, for whom the place was created the 16th of May 
1702, and in whose office I served, passed no account after Christmas 

22Henry Lake to Herbert, Apr. 8, 1764. 


28Thomas Farraine and John Lloyd to Treasury, Mar. 8, 1765. 
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1707. His last four years accounts being unpassed to this day:’** 
While the board of auditors resisted Herbert’s request, a delay of 
three months occurred, The ministry was sympathetic, but felt that 
his fears were unjustified and ordered him to continue the work. 
Most of the claims were then paid. By this time most of the officers 
were dead. Few of the original agents and attorneys had survived. 
Though the lawsuits would continue in the courts, the audit and 
statements of justified claims for the marine regiments were finished. 
Only the final passage of the accounts of the Selwyns remained.” 
Herbert still had much work to do in interpreting these accounts, 
but his task had to pass to other hands when he died in 1769.” 


*4#Herbert to Thomas Whately, Feb. 25, 1765. 


2°Herbert’s memorial to the Treasury, Oct. 9, 1767 CHE 198); Mathias to Herbert, 
Oct. 25, 1768 CHE 286). 


*6Minutes of ‘Treasury, July 4, 1770 (HE 165). Appointment of Herbert's 
successor, 





Notes and Documents 


Some Notes on the Significance of the 


Weimar Court Stage in Anglo-German 


Literary Relations 


O* JULY 22, 1794, Matthew Gregory Lewis, author of The 
Monk, wrote to his mother from The Hague where he was 
employed as an attaché in the British embassy: “I have written a 
little Farce, which I wish to offer to young Bannister for his benefit, 
and mean to send it to you for that purpose, by the first opportunity. 
...Itis...on the subject of two twin brothers, one a rake, and 
the other a quaker, who are constantly mistaken for each other; and 
I have so arranged the scenes that, as the brothers are never both on 
the stage at the same time, they may be played by the same person, 
who of course must be Bannister?” 

This little comedy, The Twins, was not staged until 1799, when 
it saw its first performance in Drury Lane. Nor was it played more 
than once, for the simple reason that the audience at that time when 
the English stage reached what may be called its lowest level of 
quality craved nothing but the sentimental, though dramatically 
very effective, productions of August von Kotzebue and _ his 
imitators. 

The unpublished farce is regarded as an original work in all 
publications on Lewis.’ Only the too frequently unreliable biog- 
rapher M. Baron-Wilson calls it “taken from the French,’ without, 
however, identifying the source. This source I now identified as 
Jean Frangois Regnard’s verse comedy Les Menechmes; ou, Les 
Jumeaux, published in 1705. The general outline of the action, the 


1The Life and Correspondence of Matthew Gregory Lewis, ed. M. Baron-Wilson 
(London, 1839), I, 127. 


*The ——— of the play is preserved in the Larpent Collection in the Hunt- 
ington Library, HM 1245. 


8Life and Correspondence, I, 217. 
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constellation of the dramatis personae, the character types as well as 
incidents and minor motifs are the same in both plays. That Lewis, 
interested in German literature as he was at that time, read Les 
Menechmes in the original French is quite unlikely, the more so as 
in the letter quoted above he does not speak of the work as a trans- 
lation or an adaptation. Yet the riddle is solved if one remembers that 
during his stay in Weimar in 1792-1793, Lewis two times had a 
chance to see on the Weimar Court stage performances of Die 
Zwillingsbriider, an adaptation of Regnard’s farce by Friedrich 
Ludwig Schroder.‘ Unfortunately, however, it ts impossible to make 
any statements as to the relation of Lewis's to Schréder’s version of 
the theme, as Schroder’s play was never published and seems to be 
lost.” At any rate, it is quite safe to assume that Lewis set to work on 
his comedy in 1794 with rather comprehensive and detailed recol- 
lections of the performances of the Zwillingsbrider which at that 
time lay back only a little more than a year. Indeed, one can hardly 
think that young Lewis did not take the opportunity of seeing the 
Zwillingsbrider, for his interest in the Weimar Court Theater, 
which at that time was supervised by his esteemed friend Goethe, 
is well established.’ 

In this connection, attention may be called to some other traces of 
influence of the Weimar stage on Lewis’s works. A source for My 
Uncle’s Garret Window,' a cleverly told story admittedly taken 
from the German, has as yet not been pointed out. If one bears in 
mind Lewis’s remark, that in some of the “Romantic Tales” he 
made “important alterations and interpolations” so that one might 


almost call them original,” one may recognize the major source for 
the motifs and the rough outline of the action in [ffland’s sentimental 
domestic drama Frauenstand, which was performed three times 
during Lewis’s stay in Weimar. 


‘Lewis resided at Weimar from July 1792 to February 1793. All information on 
plays performed during that time on the Weimar Court stage is taken from C. H. A. 
Burckhardt, Das Repertoire des Weimarischen Theaters unter Goethes Leitung 
1791-1817 (Hamburg and Leipzig, 1891). 


‘Information from the Goethe Archiv, Weimar. 
‘Life and Correspondence, |, 76, 96. 


7Published in Romantic Tales (London, 1808), but written much earlier, though 
the exact date is unknown. 


SRomantic Tales, I, vii. 
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In Lewis’s most popular drama, The Castle Spectre, a dramatized 
Gothic novel, there is a scene which shows the escape of Percy from 
Osmond’s castle by jumping out the window after he has diverted 
the attention of the jailers. On this Lewis remarks: “This incident 
was furnished by a German History, in which it appears, that a 
certain Landgrave of Thuringia, being condemned to death, made 
his escape by taking so desperate a leap from the window of his 
prison, that he was afterwards known throughout Germany by the 
name of ‘Ludwig the Springer’!—There is a German play on this 
subject, whence | borrowed the idea of making the goalers play at 
dice; and Motley’s song bears some resemblance to an incident in 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion?” This is obviously an allusion to Ludwig 
der Springer by Gustav Hagemann a history play which appeared 
on the Weimar Court stage three times during the season of 1792- 
1793. [he second statement as to a source is somewhat vague. It is, 
however, quite possible that Lewis thought of one of the two per- 
formances of Johann André’s adaptation of Jean Sedaine’s Richard 
Coeur de Lion, an operatic play staged in Weimar at the same time, 
wherein a very similar situation occurs (II, 1-4). Although the 
songs themselves are not similar, it ts quite likely that Lewis had in 
mind just the similarity of the dramatic situations, which indeed 1s 
striking. 

Finally, it is very probable that it was in the Weimar theater that 
Lewis made his first acquaintance with Schiller’s Don Carlos and 
Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und Reue, which was not translated into 
English until 1798. That the young man attended further perforin- 
ances in Weimar cannot be proved, though there is a strong 
likelihood. 

These bits of evidence may be interesting in view of the recently 
revived interest of scholars in Lewis and the recognition of the fact 
that Lewis’s main literary significance is connected with his role 
as a purveyor of German literature to the British. 


Kare S. GuUTHKE 


®The Castle Spectre (London, 1798), p. 41. 





Leigh Hunt Revises a Letter 


T 1s common knowledge that Hazlitt’s sensitive temperament and 
| his inability or unwillingness to refrain from antagonizing his 
associates by public exposure and exaggeration of their weaknesses 
in his published articles led to numerous instances of strained rela- 
tions, sometimes lasting for long periods. Henry Crabb Robinson 
commented that “spleen” threw an “offensive hue” over all he 
wrote.’ Robinson had incurred Hazlitt’s displeasure by criticizing 
the latter’s hostile attitude toward Wordsworth, and they did not 
speak for some months. Hazlitt had not endeared himself to Lamb 
when, wishing to publish a review of Wordsworth’s Excursion 
first, he got Martin Burney to carry Lamb’s copy of the book away 
for him to use.’ Later he seems to have found fault with Lamb 
because he had not invited him to meet Wordsworth, even though 
the neglect was probably encouraged by Wordsworth himself. 
Hazlitt resented the fact that he had taken every opportunity of 
praising Lamb but never had a good word in return.’ Lamb was 
unable to guess the reason for Hazlitt’s attitude, but he wished he 
would not quarrel with the world.* Along with these and other 
fellow writers, mild Leigh Hunt was aroused to wrath. 

Hazlitt’s essay “On the Conversation of Authors,’ published in 
the London Magazine for September 1820, included a sketch of 
Hunt which, while complimentary in the main, contained some 
suggestions of faults. His vanity and egotism were clearly pointed 
out, perhaps painfully so to Hunt. The first volume of Hazlitt’s 
Table-Talk, appearing in April 1821, contained another essay that 
irritated Hunt, entitled “On People with One Idea} which Hazlitt 
said was written when he “was in a cursed ill humour with you for 
two or three things.” While not mentioning Hunt by name, Hazlitt 
referred in his last paragraph to people who are “vivacious manner- 


'Dec. 27, 1820. H. C, Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed. Edith J. Morley 
(London, 1938), I, 260. 


?T he Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. . V. Lucas (London, 1935), II, 137. 
‘Apr. 21, 1821. PB RP Howe, The Life of William Hazlitt (London, 1947), p. 291. 
“Letter of Elia to Robert Southey, Esq’) London Magazine, Oct. 1823. 


SApr. 21, 1821. Howe, p. 292. 
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ists in their conversation, and excessive egotists. .. . They are a sort 
of Jacks o’ the Green, with a sprig of laurel, a little tinsel, and a little 
smut, but still playing antics and keeping i in incessant motion, to 
attract attention and extort your pittance of approbation. . . . if 
they enter into politics, it is understood that a hint from them to the 
potentates of Europe is sufficient.’ 

Hazlitt’s essay “On Paradox and Common-Place; in the same 
volume, singled out Shelley as an example of the restless agitator, 
who “has a fire in his eye, a fever in his blood, a maggot in his brain, 
a hectic flutter in his speech, which mark out the philosophic 
fanatic”? Hunt, who was soon to abandon his work and leave his 
Examiner in England to follow Shelley to Italy, where they hoped 
to found a new literary quarterly, was as much upset by this attack 
on his friend as he was on his own behalf.’ Aroused to action, he 
addressed a long letter of strong complaint to Hazlitt, dated from 
Hampstead, April 20. The text of the letter was published in Howe’s 
Life of William Hazlitt (p. 288); what has not been known is that 
the letter he sent was not written in the fire and passion of hot anger, 
but was a carefully revised and modified version of a less temperate 
first draft, now preserved at the Henry E. Huntington Library. A 
comparison of the unprinted first draft with the letter received by 


Hazlitt shows many interesting modifications and restores to the 
printed version a reading which is said to be illegible in the manu- 
script. The sIx-page, quarto document is undated, written on paper 
watermarked “1816; unaddressed, and unpostmarked. It was prob- 
ably written on, or shortly before, April 20, the date of the letter 
he actually sent. The text is transcribed here for the first time: 


I think, Mr. Hazlitt, you might have found a better time, and place too, 
for assaulting me & my friends in this bitter manner. A criticism upon 
Table-Talk was to appear in next Sunday’s Examiner, to which I intended 
to put a note, but I have thought it best, upon the whole, to request 
Henry not to print it; for I could not let it go without the note, or I 
should have looked like a mere wittol & a heartless friend; and the sight 
of acquaintances cutting & carbonadoing one another in public is, I 
conceive, no advancement to the cause of liberal opinion, however you 
may think they injure it in other respects. In God’s name, why could 


*“Undoubtedly, Hunt would have gone to prison or the scaffold for Shelley’s 
sake. A friendship more sensitive, more intrepid, has not existed” —Edmund Blunden, 
Leigh Hunt (London, 1930), p. 122. 
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you not tell Mr, Shelley in a pleasanter manner of what you dislike in 
him? You make a gross mistake in thinking that he is not open to advice, 
or so wilfully in love with himself & his opinions. Besides, do you think 
that nobody has thought, or suffered, or come to conclusions through 
thought & suffering, but yourself? You are fond of talking against 

vanity; but do you think that people will see no vanity in that very 
fondness? What is it that annoys you so with a love of innovation 
which you have yourself, or w ith ‘that gayer and superficial part of 
character which you have not? People will think that you want a 
monopoly rather than an improvement of the one; & that you pay a 
homage to the other, as little humble as it well can be, in thus resenting 
the possession of a trifling quality or so, which you do not happen to 
number among your own. I have been flattered by your praises: —I have 
been (I do not care what you make of the acknow ledgment) instructed, 
& I thought bettered by your objections; but it is one thing to be dealt 
Ci andidly with or rallied, & another to have the w hole alledged nature 
of one’s self & a dear friend torn out & thrown in one’s face, as if we had 
not a common humanity with yourself. Is it possible, that a misconcep- 
tion of any thing in private can transport you into these—what shall 1 


call them?—extravagances of stomach? Or that a few paltry fellows in 
Reviews & Magazines can worry you into such painstaking efforts to 
prove to them ‘that you have no vanities in common with those whom 
you are acquainted with? At all events, | am sure that this dog-in-the- 
manger philosophy, which will have neither one thing nor vother, 

neither innovation nor want of it, neither marriage nor no- -marriage, 


egotism nor no-egotism, with every other yes & no in the creation, can 
do no sort of good to any body; but I have faith enough, after all, i 

the rest of your writing & the ‘disinterested spirit of it, to tell you so 
privately instead of por Boa & you might have paid as decent a compli- 
ment to a man half killed with his thoughts for others, if you had done 
as much towards me, instead of making my faults stand for my whole 
character, & adding those idle falsehoods about “smut” & hints to 
emperors. If you ever heard me speak about my politics,—which I dare 
say you have, though it is the rarest thing in the world for me to do so,— 
you must know very well that | hold them extremely cheap as far as 
talents are concerned, or any effect upon the great, and you must know, 
above all, if you ever heard me speak about any thing, that I have a 
religion in friendship which will not allow me to pass over such treat- 
ment as yours is of Mr. Shelley, whatever talking I think it proper to 
endure against myself. If you w vished to cut me, you might have done it 
at once in a better and nobler manner than this:—if not, how do you 
think that friends can live “upon good behaviour” in this way, & be 
made cordial & comfortable on pain of being drawn & quartered in 
your paragraphs? ‘Twice only have I given way, even to bantering in 
return, & then only, so help me God, because I thought that one or two 
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persons were tired of “pure panegyric,’ or I should have obeyed a doubt 
& not given way to it. But enough of this & of the whole business, except 
my friend. There you hurt me beyond all other hurts & forced me to 
= eak. {Two lines are heavily canceled here; the words that can be 
eciphered indicate no new thought: “There you hurt me to... such 
tender point... that any .. | You may think of this as you will; but I 
know, that you who are so fond of accusing others of vanity, & w ho say 
at least as much of yourself as any one of us, have no right to talk of 
one’s friends in that manner, setting the indulgence of your spleen above 
every one of their feelings, & above your own know ledge of what would 
be proper for the improvement you ‘think they want. You are an extraor- 
dinary man, in talents as well as ev ery thing else, spite of that equally 
“knowing” & unknowing smile w hich you endeavour to summon up on 
hearing me say so; but there are more things in heaven & earth than 
are dreamt of even in your philosophy. There are other know ledges 
besides yours, & besides the mere know ledge of knowing as much:— 
there are other sufferings, not less sympathetic or sharp though more 
patient, other organizations, & other humanities; and if you had a little 
more imagination, the very “cruelty of your stomach” would carry 
you beyond itself, & inform you so. W hy must you trample upon your 
friends, not even out of love like Hamlet, but out of deference to the 
lowest of your abuses, & in impatience of a self-importance, real or 
fancied, which—but I need not worry myself with more repetitions. I 
shall only add, that there is an effeminancy in attacking me, who - 
got a notion in his head against the use or pleasantness of revenge, & 
who, you know, will not revenge himself. It is like a female want of 
gallantry,— —a scold railing at a man. I do not say that you avoid attacking 
those who do revenge themselves; for this I must say for your book, 
among its better merits, that it hes a great impartiality of assault; 
though with one exception, which is in favour of Sir Walter Scott. | do 
not think this is quite so good as if it had been in favour of Leigh Hunt. 


The revised version of this letter shows that Hunt expanded the 
ampersand throughout, improved the punctuation, and corrected 
the spelling of “alledged’” He has achieved a more nearly exact 
meaning by adding “and brother-reformers” and capitalizing 
“liberal” making the clause read: “and the sight of acquaintances 
and brother-reformers cutting and carbonadoing one another in 
public is, I conceive, no advancement to the cause of Liberal 
opinion. . . ) The question “In God’s name, why could you not 
tell Mr. Shelley i in a pleasant manner” evolved from the reflection 
that his manner had not been pleasant at all and that “pleasanter” 
was inaccurate. At the same time, he allows some excuse by adding 
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” 


“If it is not mere spleen” to “you make a gross mistake. . . 
Greater accuracy is attained, too, by changing “through thought & 
suffering” to “through thought or suffering?’ The change of “Re- 
views & Magazines” to the more definite “Murray’s or Blackwood’s” 
specifies, of course, the Quarterly Review, founded by John Mur- 
ray, and Blackwood’s Magazine. In the same clause “painstaking” 
became “outrageous” and the words “to them that” are deleted for 
stylistic purposes, Greater exactness is gained by adding “sulky” to 
“dog-in-the-manger philosophy; changing “innovation” in the same 
sentence to “alteration; and replacing “with every other yes & no in 
the creation” with the definite phrase “hope nor despair” to com- 
plete the series. A change in meaning is effected by altering the 
clause “but I have faith enough, after all, in the rest of your Ww riting 
& the disinterested spirit of it” to read, ‘ ‘but I have faith enough in 
your disinterestedness and suffering. . . There are a few other 
minor changes throughout the letter, such as “upon” to “on” and 
“towards” to “for! which improve the style and make for a greater 
definiteness and accuracy. 

A more important revision which also results in greater precision 
of meaning is that of the first part of the second sentence. The 
revised version reads: “A criticism on ‘Table-Talk was to appear in 
next Sunday’s Examiner, but I have thought it best, upon the whole, 
not to let it appear, for I must have added a quarrelsome note to it?’ 
This shows clearly the sort of note Hunt had in mind. The omission 
of “or I should have looked like a mere wittol & a heartless friend” 
avoids an unnecessary reason and the use of a synonym for “fool” 
that has become archaic. After the line defending Shelley as one 
amenable to advice, Hunt inserted the praise: “His spirit is worthy 
of his great talents.’ A judicious condensation of the sentence begin- 
ning “What is it that annoys you so” and the one following i 1S 
effected by combining this thought with the preceding question to 
produce: “in that very fondness—in your being so intolerant with 
everybody’s ideas of 1 improvement but your own, and in resenting 
so fiercely the possession of a trifling quality or so which you do not 
happen to number among your own?’ 


The first draft does not have the postscript, which was written, 
according to Hunt's statement in it, after he brought the letter to 
town with him. On the other hand, there are some passages in the 
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first draft that were omitted from the final one, and these are the 
most interesting of the revisions. The first passage of any importance 
was a reply to Hazlitt’s complaint that “if they enter into politics, it 
is understood that a hint from them to the potentates of Europe is 
sufficient”; this is the sentence beginning “If you ever heard me 
speak dion my politics” and ending “against myself?’ Immediately 
after this passage, which is omitted in the revised version, came 
originally “If you wished to cut me, you might have done it at once 
in a better and nobler manner than this” The revision dev elops this 
idea: 

If you wished to quarrel with me you should have done so at once, 
instead of i inviting me to your house, coming to mine, and in the mean- 
while getting ready the proof- -sheets of such a book as this—pre yaring 
and receiving specimens of the dagger which was to strike at a sick head 
and heart, and others whom it loved. There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of even in your philosophy; and if you had a 


little more imagination, the very “cruelty” of your stomach would 
carry you beyond itself, and inform you so. 


The greater length of this revised passage separated the original 
alternative “if not” so far from “If you wished to cut me” that it 
was necessary to clarify it: 

If you did not wish to quarrel with or to cut me, how do you think that 
friends can eternally live upon their good behaviour in this way, and be 
cordial and comfortable, or whatever else you choose they should be— 


for it is difficult to find out—on pain of being drawn and quartered 1 in 
your paragraphs? I wish you well. Leigh Hunt. 


Omitted from the revised letter is the reference to his twice giving 
way to bantering, his being forced to speak for his friend, his denial 
of Hazlitt’s “right to talk of one’s friends in that manner} and his 
admission of Hazlitt’s “extraordinary” qualities. Retained, as we 
have seen, is the quotation from Hamlet without quotation marks, 
but the extension of this thought, beginning “There are other 
know ledges besides yours,’ is omitted. Omitted too is the last part 
of the first draft, beginning ‘ ‘Why must you trample upon your 
friends. . . 2” 

We may conclude, then, that Hunt revised his letter to Hazlitt 
not only for mechanical improvement, including spelling, punctua- 
tion, organization, and coherence, but primarily for exact meaning 
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and concentration of effect. The former he achieved partly by 
substitution and addition of words and phrases; the latter he 
achieved by elaboration of generalities with particular application 
and the omission of portions that offered defensive explanations for 
his own attitude and conduct. By such omissions chiefly, his objec- 
tion is strengthened and unified. 

One point remains. The printed text of the letter, that we now 
know was carefully revised, is transcribed in part: “and you might 
have paid as decent a compliment to a man half killed with his 
thoughts for others if you had done as much for me, instead of 
making my faults stand for my whole character, and inventing 
those idle things about |illegible| and hints to emperors:’ The cor- 
responding portion in the first draft is legible: ““& adding those idle 
falsehoods about ‘smut; & hints to emperors.’ The significance of 
the word is explained by the sentence quoted above from the last 
paragraph of Hazlitt’s essay “On People with One Idea”: “They 
are a sort of Jacks 0’ the Green, with a sprig of laurel, a little tinsel, 
and a little smut, but still playing antics. . . ? 

Hunt’s account of this quarrel to Shelley, in a letter written some 
three months later, shows his pride in this capable defense of his 
benefactor: 


You may have heard also that Hazlitt, after his usual fashion towards 
those whom he likes, and gets imps atient with, has been attacking 
Shelley, myself, and ev erybody else, the public included, though there 
his liking stops. I wrote him an angry letter about S.—the first one I ever 
did; and I believe he is sorry: but this is his way. Next week, perhaps, 
he will write a panegyric upon him. He says that Shelley provokes him 
by his going to a pernicious extreme on the liberal side, and so hurting 
it. | asked him what good he would do the said side by publicly abusing 
the supporters of it, and caricaturing them? To this he answers nothing. 
I told him I would not review his book, as | must quarrel with him 
publicly if I did so, and so hurt the cause further. Besides I was not 
going to give publicity to his outrages. | was sorry for it on every 
account, because I really believe Hazlitt to be a disinterested and suffer- 
ing man, who feels public calamities as other men do private ones; and 
this is perpetually eee him in my eyes. I told him so, as well as 
some other things; but you shall see our ‘correspondence by and by. Did 
Shelley ever cut him up at Godwin’s table? Somebody s says so, and that 
this is the reason of Hazlitt’s attack. | know that Hazlitt does pocket 
up wrongs in this way, to draw them out again some day or other. He 
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says it is the only comfort which the friends of his own cause leave him. 
I tell this to you, Shelley, with the less scruple, because | know you 
will not sorenge yourself, I reckon on your leaving your personal 
battles to me." 


Hazlitt’s reported provocation by Shelley’s “going to a perni- 
cious extreme on the liberal side” is not reflected in Hazlitt’s corre- 
spondence, nor do Hunt’s letters support his threat of public 
antagonism, reported in a later letter to Shelley: 


But those who know Hazlitt’s book (not a great many, for he is not 
popular) will see how little effect these idle fightings with his side of 
the question have upon us. As to the rest, if he attacks you again, I have 
told him in so many words that he must expect me to be his public 
antagonist. But I think it pretty certain that he will not, and that, if he 
speaks of you again, it will even be in another manner. The way in 
which you ‘talk of him was just what I expected of you." 


These discrepancies between Hunt’s statements to Shelley and what 
he actually wrote Hazlitt make us wonder whether other letters 
were exchanged, whether a conversation supplemented the corre- 
spondence on this subject, or whether Hunt after three months 
consciously or subconsciously magnified his defense in order to 


gain more credit for his efforts. 

In any case, the whole affair seems not to have troubled Shelley. 
Writing to Hunt from Italy on January 25, 1822, he makes it 
obvious that Hunt had tried to make an opportunity of serving him, 
to repay him somewhat for his financial aid and friendly interest- 
not because Shelley felt injured: 

As to reviews, don’t give Gifford, or his associate, Hazlitt, a stripe the 
more for my sake. The man must be env iably happy whom reviews can 


make miserable. I have neither curiosity, interest, pain nor ple: isure in 
anything, good or evil, they can say of ‘me.’ 


Georce L. BARNET 


Letter to P B. and M. W. Shelley, July 11, 1821. The Correspondence of Leigh 
Hunt, ed. Thorton Hunt (London, 1862), I, 166. 


®Aug. 28, 1821. Ibid., 169. 


°The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen (London & New York, 
1909), II, 936. 








Acquisitions 


November 16, 1956—February 1s, 1957 


I’ ORDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned, 


EnoGuisu Hisrory AND LITERATURE 


By one of those rare coincidences which delight and sometimes 
amaze the scholar, the bibliographer, and the librarian, two impor- 
tant editions, in fact the only two editions, of a rare series of maps 
of England and Wales first engraved by Wenceslaus Hollar in 1644 
have recently come to the Library. The engraved title page states 
that the maps are “Portable for every Mans Pocket” and useful for 
all commanders for quartering soldiers and all persons that “would 
be informed Where the Armies be?’ The first edition was undoubt- 
edly prepared for use during the English Civil War. All rivers, 
lakes, mountains, forests, and towns are indicated, but curiously no 
roads are shown. A careful examination of the two editions revealed 
that while both editions were engraved from the same plates, the 
1671 title page adds the statement that “the dubell Lines sheweth 
the Rodes from place to place?’ An immediate check discovered that 
the new edition indeed had the important north and south roads 
carefully delineated on each of the six maps. Thus these maps, origi- 
nally prepared for army use and for following the campaigns, were 
found accurate enough to reprint twenty-seven years later by 
merely adding the important highways. According to Wing, no 
other library in America has both editions. 

John Seddon, one of the great seventeenth-century English writ- 
ing masters, died just five years after the appearance of his first and 
most famous book, The Pen-mans Paradis . . . (London, 1695), 
recently presented to the Library by the Friends. The elaborate 
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figures and designs in this rare work indicate why Seddon was 
called the greatest ornamental penman of his day. 

John Stow’s Chronicles of England was one of the most fre- 
quently reprinted volumes in early English book-publishing history. 
After the first edition of 1580, twenty-two editions appeared by 
1640, each one with added material bringing the chronicle down 
to date. The Library has just added a 1598 pocket-size edition which 
formerly belonged to James West (1704-1773), one of the great 
English book collectors whose library was dispersed at auction in 
1773. Fortunately the auction catalogue of West’s books was in the 
Library and a short search revealed that this little volume was sold 
to the bookseller Edwards nearly two hundred years ago for the 
sum of three shillings, six pence. Needless to say, its recent 
purchase price bears little resemblance to that figure. 

Another interesting association volume is Giacomo Di Grossi his 
true Arts of Defence plainlie teaching ... how aman... may 
safelie handle all sortes of Weapons . . . (London, 1594). The vol- 
ume is bound in contemporary vellunn with the arms of Henry 
Percy, ninth earl of Northumberland, on the sides. A comparison 
of two marginal notes in the volume with a sample of the earl’s 
handwriting showed them to be almost identical. The earl and Sir 
Walter Raleigh were close friends and, like Raleigh, the earl spent 
several years in the Tower of London, also on a charge of treason. 
He spent his imprisonment reading and studying, having been per- 
mitted to take his library with him. This volume may have been 
one of the books used by him while in prison. 

A rare work on ancient customs and usages of manorial courts 
recently purchased is entitled Hereafter ensueth the ancient sev- 
erall customes of the severall Mannors of Stebbunhuth, and Hack- 
ney, within the County of Middlesex .. . (London, 1615?). No 
other copy is known in the United States. 

Henry Mordaunr, earl of Peterborough, after a stormy career as 
a soldier of the Stuart kings, compiled a large volume entitled 
Succint Genealogies ... (London, 1685), a history of several of the 
noble families of England including his own. Since the book was 
only issued in an edition of twenty-four or twenty-five copies it 
is much sought after. The Library copy is the only one known to 
be in America. 
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Six pamphlets written by six different doctors defending the 
practice of inoculation for small-pox were printed in or near Lon- 
don between 1756 and 1767. Bound in one contemporary calf vol- 
ume they have been added to the Library’s collection of materials 
on early medical history. 

Important early dictionaries and encyclopedias recently acquired 

Thomas Dyche, A new general English dictionary . . . (Lon- 
don, 1758); A new and complete dictionary of art and science, 
g volumes (London, 1754); Ephraim Chambers, Cyclopedia; or, 
an universal dictionary of arts and sciences, 2 volumes (London, 
1750); the same author's 4-volume Cyclopedia (London, 1788- 
1789), containing the two rare type specimen sheets from the Fry 
and Wilson type foundries; and Thomas Holyoake, A Large 
Dictionary in three parts (London, 1677). 

An attractive and rare English sporting item just acquired is New 
Articles of the Game of Cricket, as settled and revised at the Star 
and Garter, Pall-Mall, February, 1786 (London, 1786). A folding 
frontispiece shows a game of cricket in progress using a two-stump 
wicket. The book came originally from the well-known sporting 
library of Thomas Gosden and contains his bookplate. 


AMERICAN, History AND LITERATURE 


One of the few gaps in the Library’s holdings of works of the 
Mathers was filled with the purchase of Cotton Mather’s Meat out 
of the Eater (Boston, 1703). Bound and issued with this work is 
Cotton Mather’s sermon on the death of his first wife Abigail in 
1702. Prefaced to this second title is a poem written by one Nicholas 
Noyes designed to console the good Cotton in his bereavement 
with the somber thought: 


“And oft condol’d the heavy Fates 
Of those that have Surviv’d their Mates 
Its come at length to your own Turn 
To be One Half within an Urn” 


With the Mather title came a copy of A Dialogue between a Min- 
ister and his Neighbor About the Lord’s Supper (Boston, 1724), by 
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Benjamin Wadsworth, a contemporary of Cotton Mather and 
minister in one of the Boston churches, 

A recent purchase of a group of pamphlets brought a number 
of important government documents bearing on the War of 1812 
two of which relate to naval engagements. Captain Johnston Blakely 
describes in detail the victory of the United States sloop Wasp 
under his command over the British sloop Reindeer on June 28, 
1814, and Captain Lewis Warrington of the United States sloop 
Peacock graphically relates his ship’s victory over the British sloop 
Epervier on April 29, 1814. Another pamphlet recounts briefly the 
partially successful attempt to remove government documents from 
Washington before the British burned the city in 1814. Still others 
deal with proposals for peace, imprisonment of seamen, govern- 
ment of the militia, and relations with France. 

Acquired along with these items was an interesting lot of politi- 
cal pamphlets relating to Andrew Jackson's unsuccessful campaign 
for the presidency in 1824 and his successful effort in 1828. Most 
of them praise the general’s character and accomplishments. 

One of the first attempts to compile a bibliography of books 
about America was Henry Stevens’s American Bibliographer, issued 
in London in 1854. The work was planned as a monthly publica- 
tion, but only two numbers ever appeared, those for January and 
February 1854. The work was later succeeded by Stevens’s Ameri- 
can Nuggets. The Library has just purchased this pioneer attempt 
at an American bibliogr aphy, one of the few publications of Henry 
Stevens not already here. 

To the Library’s holdings in the period of the American Civil 
War and reconstruction, two important additions have been made. 
The first is Carpetbag rule in Florida (Jacksonville, Fla., 1888), by 
John Wallace, an ex-slave and member of the Florida legislature. 
The work describes in detail the reconstruction of civil govern- 
ment in Florida from 1865 to 1876. Of extreme —— for the 
study of Anglo-American relations during the Civil War is a new 
group of fifty-seven political letters written by Charles Sumner, 
chairman of the senate committee on foreign relations during the 
war, to the duchess of Argyll and one long letter to her husband, 
the eighth duke of Argyll and a member of the British cabinet. The 
letters are vehement efforts to win the duke, through the duchess, 
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to the side of the North. Incidentally the other side of this corre- 
spondence, the replies of the duke and duchess, are at Harvard 
University. 

From the fund left by Dr. Max Farrand, first Director of the 
Library, a collection of books on foreign travel in America is grad- 
ually being assembled. One of the most informative and amusing 
titles acquired recently by this fund is a copy of Rose Pender’s 
A Lady's experiences in the Wild West in 1883 (London, 1889). 
Miss Pender, who visited cattle ranches in the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana, gives graphic descriptions of a cattle round-up as seen through 
English eyes. 


Prints AND Drawincs 


A handsome addition to the Library’s collection of American 
color plate books is Fielding Lucas, Jr's Progressive Drawing Book, 
in three parts (Baltimore, n.d.), probably printed in 1827. The vol- 
ume contains seventeen full-page aquatint plates in color and black 
and white showing various American scenes from New York to 
the Mississippi River. Carl Drepperd in his c! ecklist calls this work 

“the keystone of any collection of American drawing books 
because it is so wholly and completely American?’ 

The Library has long desired William Birch’s views of Philadel- 
phia issued in that city in 1800. Recently an incomplete set was suc- 
cessfully bid in at an English auction, and soon thereafter three of 
the missing plates were acquired from another source, leaving the 
Huntington set just two short of completion. The set even in 
incomplete form is a very valuable pictorial record of the principal 
city of the United States at the turn of the century. The drawings 
were printed from copper plates and colored by hand. 


Fine PrRintING AND GrRaPHic ARTS 


The Friends enlarged the Library’s holdings of books printed by 
the Doves Press with the gift of fourteen new titles, which increase 
our holdings to twenty-two out of the fifty-one books printed by 
this famous English private press. 


Carey S. Butss 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Cauirornta Gotp Rusu Mercuant: THe JouRNAL or STEPHEN 
Cuapin Davis, edited by Benjamin B. Richards. 


This diary of the Gold Rush era is written from the viewpoint of an 
energetic, youthful storekeeper, whose ambitions lay in the realm of 
business rather than prospecting. 


Introduction, index, map, 124 pp. $5.00 


CALIFORNIA, 1847-1852. Drawincs By WitttaM Ricuw Huron, 
Introduction by Willard O. Waters. Second Edition. 


‘Traveling through California as a land surveyor and draftsman, young 
William Rich Hutton carried a sketchbook in which he recorded his 
impressions of early landmarks with pencil and brush. Included are 
sketches of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Monterey, Santa Barbara, and 
the gold mining districts, as well as many of the forts and missions. 


Introduction, index, 58 plates, 75 pp. $7.50 


FOR SUMMER RELEASE 


Nor Wisety Bur Too WexLi: SHAKESPEARE’S Love TRAGEDIES 
By Franklin M. Dickey. 


From the vantage point of Elizabethan ethics and aesthetics, Mr. 
Dickey combats the modern Hegelian interpretation of love in 
Shakespeare as an ennobling passion. Instead, he reveals that love is 
often a source of ple: isant ridicule, as well as an instrument of violent 
destruction in both comedy and tragedy. Though love’s violence adds 
both nobility to character and grandeur to action, for the Elizabethans 
and for Shakespeare himself there was always something terrible in 
this grandeur, Love might as easily lead to hell as to heaven, 


Approx. 250 pp. $5.00 











‘lo Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “)” for “i “w” 
for “vv? etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics, | Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), 1, 38-43.| The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. | Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri)’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. | Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), 1, §5-57.| Fora work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3v. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. |Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.| If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. {Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949). | 





